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A  Chapter  on  Fish,  Fish  Ponds  and  Artificial 
Fish  Breeding:. 


me '  joiin  raciiman. 

( Concluded  from  Page  30.^ 

Our  readers  will,  we  trust,  require  very  lit-  j 
tie  farther  instruction  in  regard  to  the  manner 
of  supplying  a  fish  pond,  and  no  farther  than  j 
an  enumeration  of  the  species  of  fish  to  be  in- ! 
troduced  with  a  prospect  of  success.  We  have 
only  space  to  give  the  following  brief  instfue-  I 
tions : 

1st.  The  water  to  supply  ike  Pond  and  the  size 
of  the  Latter. — Letitbea  running  stream.  If  the 
water  in  the  pond  becomes  stagnant,  the  flavor 
of  the  fish  will  be  sensibly  affected,  and  a  mi¬ 
asma  might  be  created  injurious  to  the  health 


\ 

of  the  neighborhood.  We  were,  however,  in-  ’ 
formed  by  persons  owning  saw  mills  on  the  * 
many  head  waters  of  the  Edisto  River,  that  the  ’ 
health  of  their  several  neighborhoods  was  not 
affected  by  their  mill  ponds,  and  we  have  had 
personal  experience  of  the  health  of  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  Graniteville  and  Vancluse,  who  reside 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  mill  poilds  necessary  to  1 
the  factories.  Clear  water  and  running  streams  ‘ 
I  are  seldom  if  ever  productive  of  fevers.  This;  • 
however,  being  not  an  important  matter,  we  ' 
must  leave  to  the  judgment  of  the  planters  • 
and  of  their  physicians.  A  small  stream  will  1 
answer  the  purpose  of  a  fifeh  pond  ;  a  large  ono  1 
causes  many  species  of  fish  to  thrive  better^' 
but  it  requires  an  additional  precaution  in 
building  a  solid  dam  not  subject  to  be  broken 
by  heavy  floods.  The  poilds  may  consist  of  i 
from  one  to  five  or  six  acres.  Large  waters  af-  • 
ford  most  nourishment.  We  have,  however, 
seen  a  pond  at  Woodstock,  JG  miles  from 
Charleston,  and  another  at  Col.  Bull’s,  in  St. 
Andrew’s  Parish  ;  neither  of  them  appeared  to  : 
cover  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  which  ' 
contained  very  fine  Trout,  Bream,  and  other 
fish  that  received  no  artificial  feeding  in  either 
place. 

2nd.  The  materials  and  the  mode  of  con¬ 
structing  the  Dams ,  and  the  plants  for  the  pio-' 
tection  of  the  Eggs  and  Fry. — The  experience 
of  our  Southern  planters  and  farmers  will  he 
their  best  guides  under  the  first  head.  We. 
would  suggest  that  a  solid  trunk,  of  a  foot  at.; 
least  in  diameter,  be  placed  near  the  bottom  of 
the  dams  to  drain  oil’  the  water  at  intervals  of 
two  or  three  years,  to  enable  the  proprietor  to. 
select  the  fishes  best  adapted  to  the  pond — to,* 
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clear  out  superfluous  ones,  and  to  apply  the  .sed¬ 
iment  of  the  pond  to  agricultural  purposes. 
Let  this  he  done  in  winter,  when  the  spawning 
process  will  not  be  affected.  let  the  sluice¬ 
way  above  be  very  wide  and  solidly  built,  and 
let  the  dam  lie  two  or  three  feet  higher  than 
tiie  sluice-way,  so  that  it  will  not  be  injured  by 
freshets.  We  presume  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
large  fishes  in  reserves  and  mill  ponds,  escape 
over  the  dams  during  freshets.  This  may  be 
easily  ascertained  by  examining  the  streams  and 
canals  below,  after  the  flood  has  subsided.  We 
would  advise  that  the  pond  be  divided  into  two 
or  three  departments,  for  reasons  which  we 
will  shew  presently,  and  that  the  different 
dams  ho  constructed  on  the  same  plan.  Let 
the  gate-way  above,  through  which  the  water  is 
constantly  passing,  be  carefully  constructed 
with  wires,  three  to  the  inch,  which  will  retain 
the  fishes  whilst  the  waters  are  escaping.  The 
dam  should  be  broad  at  the  base,  with  a  sur¬ 
face  of  at  least  six  feet,  slightly  rounded,  so  as 
to  throw  the  rain  into  the  pond.  No  trees  or 
shrubs  should  bo  planted  on  it.  It  should  be 
sodded  over  with  seme  bindi ng  grasses ;  we  give 
the  preference  to  the  see  Hess  variety  of  the 
Bermuda  Grass.  We  leave  the  ornamenting  of 
the  ponds  to  the  taste  and  pecuniary  resources 
of  the  individuals;  our  observations  are  in¬ 
tended  to  be  restricted  to  that  which  is  practi¬ 
cable  and  profitable.  Whilst  the  lower  part  of 
the  ponds  should  he  preserved  as  an  open  sheet 
of  water,  the  sides  and  upper  parts  should  he 
planted  with  various  broad-leaved  floating 
plants,  interspersed  with  water  grasses.  In  the 
deepest  parts,  the  large  Yellow  Pond  Lilly 
(Cyamus  luteus),  should  be  planted,  or  the  fresh 
gathered  seeds  be  thrown  into  the  water; 
where  it  is  shal  ower,  the  White  Pond  Lilly 
(Nymphea  odorata ),  the  Whampea  (Ponteto- 
ria .  cordnta ),  or  either  of  the  species  of  the  Ar¬ 
row  Head  (  Sagittaria).  These,  and  other 
broad-leaved  water  plants  that  might  be  nam¬ 
ed,  would  not  only  be  ornamental,  but  essential 
to  the  preservation  of  the  eggs  of  some  species 
of  fishes  that  deposit  them,  not  in  beds,  hut  on 
the  stalks  of  plants  and  grasses ;  and  here,  al¬ 
so,  the  young  will  be  supplied  with  suitable 
food,  such  ns  minute  shell  fish,  Crustacea,  and 
water  insects  that  swarm  around  the  plants; 
and  where  they  will,  also,  be  protected  against 
larger  fishes,  since  all  of  them,  even  the  perch 
es,  will  devour  the  young  fry.  The  land  on  the 
sides  of  the  ponds  should  he  planted  with  shade 
trees,  and  seeded  down  with  grass  seeds  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  ponds  from  being  filled  with  earth  du¬ 
ring  freshets.  These  will  attract  various  but¬ 


terflies,  moths,  grasshoppers  and  other  insects, 
to  serve  as  food  for  the  fish. 

3rd.  Native  fishes  that  could  It  successfully 
and  profitably  introduced  into  the  Fish  Pond- 
Valuable  species  that  might  be  Imported— T host 
that  should  be  Rejected- — We  recommend  that  a 
few  species  only  and,  those  of  the  choicest  kinds  , 
be  introduced  into  the  upper  pood  (in  case  there 
should  be  only  two  divisions).  These  should 
consist  of:  I.  The  Copper-Nose  or  Blue 
Bream  (Pomaii  inciosr),  the  Red  Bellied  Perch 
(  Pcmotis  rubiicauda),  the  Goggle-Eye  (Pomolis 
he  xacathus),  the  White  Perch  (Labrax,  Ameri- 
canus),  the  common  Perch  or  Sun  fish  {Pomo- 
tis  vulgaris),  the  Mawmuoth  {Centrarchus  gv lo¬ 
tus),  the  Yellow  Perch  ( Perea  favesccns),  and 
the  Carp  and  Tench,  if  they  can  be  procured. 
The  White  Perch  is  a  fine  pan  fish.  Professor 
Holbrook  informs  us  that  he  received  it  from 
Georgetown,  through  the  agency  of  Dr.  Spark¬ 
man,  and  from  Dr.  Cheves,  from  St.  Matthews 
S  Parish.  Although  we  were  unsuccessful  in  our 
attempts  at  rearing  it  in  a  Northern  pond,  this 
is  no  positive  evidence  that  it  will  not  succeed 
with  us.  The  Yellow  Perch  was  the  most  val¬ 
uable  of  all  those  with  which  our  pond  at  the 
North  was  stocked.  It  is  easily  transported, 
being-  very  tenacious  of  life.  The  late  Dr. 
Mitchel,  of  New  York,  has  stated  in  his  wri¬ 
ting,  that  he  transported  it  in  an  open  wagon 
for  40  miles  without  once  changing  the  water, 
and  that  by  this  means  several  ponds  in  New 
York  were  stocked  with  this  species.  It  is 
found  in  the  ponds  in  some  parts  of  the  interior 
of  Carolina,  and  was  sent  rom  St.  Matthews 
Parish.  It  is  more  carniverous  than  the  other 
species  of  Perch;  all  of  them,  however,  having 
that  propensity,  although  in  a  lesser  degree. 
The  foreign  fishes  we  would  recommend  as  of 
sufficient  value  to  be  imported,  are  :  The  com¬ 
mon  Carp  and  the  Tench.  The  Carp  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  originally  received  in  Spain 
from  China.  It  found  its  way  through  Germa¬ 
ny  into  England  in  1496,  and  is  bred  in  ponds. 
It  thrives  best  in  still  waters,  and  on  soft,  mar¬ 
ly  or  muddy  bottoms.  It  is  not  carniverous  in 
its  habits,  having  no  teeth  in  the  jaws,  hut  on¬ 
ly  in  the  pharynx.  Carps  are  fed  and  fattened 
like  pigs.  They  have  been  known  to  weigh 
19£  pounds,  hut  are  said  to  he  best  flavored  at 
about  8  pounds  weight.  They  are  much  sought 
after  in  Germany  and  France.  We  have  ofte  n 
eaten  of  them  as  well  as  of  the  Tench,  and  con  - 
sidered  them  bo'h  excellent  fish.  They  are 
very  prolific,  breeding  more  freely  in  ponds 
than  in  rivers.  Block  found  six  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  ova  in  the  roe  of  n  female  Carp  of  9 
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pounds  weight;  and  Schneider,  seven  hundred 
thousand  in  a  fish  of  ten  pounds  weight.  The 
climates  of  Scotland  and  Russia  are  too  cold 
for  the  Carp,  but  it  thrives  well  in  England, 
and  still  better  in  the  South  ot  Europe.  '1  he 
Tench  is  another  of  those  useful  fresh- water 
fishes,  selected  in  Europe  ns  stock  for  ornamen¬ 
tal  waters.  It  is  valued  for  the  goodness  of  its 
flesh,  and  the  case  with  which  it  can  be  pre¬ 
served  and  fattened.  It  weighs  from  10  to  15 
pounds.  It  is  very  prolific.  Block  four  d  three 
hundred  thousand  ova  in  a  fish  of  four  pounds 
weight.  The  Carp  has,  according  to  Dr.  De- 
Kay,  been  imported  from  France  by  Henry 
Robinson,  Esq.,  and  exists  in  his  pond  in  the 
vicinity'  of  New  burg,  N.  Y. ;  from  whence  it 
was  carried  to  the  Hudson  Ilivcr,  where  it 
now  is  occasionally  caught.  We  have  no  douht 
that  either  of  these  species,  so  very  tenacious 
of  life,  c 012 Id  he  imported  into  our  Southern 
States  in  o-ue  of  our  Steamers  either  from  Eu¬ 
rope  or  New  York,  without  requiring  more  than 
one  change  of  water  on  the  passage.  It  hus 
be 3n  proved  that  the  Tench  is  able  to  breathe 
•when  the  quantity  of  oxigen  is  reduced  to  the 
fire  thousandth  part  ot  l lie  bulk  of  water.  A 
single  pair  of  each  of  these  fine  domesticated 
species,  would,  in  a  few  years,  be  able  to  stock 
all  the  fish  ponds  mid  rivers  of  the  Southern 
States*. 

We  have  wo  doubt  that  both  the  Carp  and 
Tench  would  succeed  fully  as  well  with  us,  ns 
in  the  most  favorable  parts  of  Sont hern  Europe.* 
In  the  lower  pond  we  have  only  a  single  fish 

*We  will  here  give  a  hiut  to  the  lovers  of  the  sport 
of  Trout  fishing  in  Carolina  and  Georgia,  for  which 
they  ought  to  thank  us.  Their  bait  fish,  the  Minnows 
and  Stone-rollers,  have  become  almost  as  scarce  as  the 
Trout.  They  have  now  often  to  send  five  miles,  and 
waste  half  of  a  day  in  procuring  a  few  small  fish, 
which  are  with  difficulty  preserved  alive ;  and  many  a 
keen  disciple  of  Walton  returns  home  disappointed 
because  his  "bait  was  out.”  We  advise  them  to  con¬ 
struct  a  circular  pond  of  from  30  to  100  feet  in  diame¬ 
ter,  fed  by  a  small  perpetual  stream,  and  to  throw  up  a 
small  island  in  the  center,  which  gradually  sloping  off 
into  the  pond,  must  be  planted  on  its  edges  with  pond 
lillies  and  water  grasses,  where  the  fish  will  deposit 
their  eggs.  Place  a  railing  around  the  outer  circle 
where  the  water  is  deepest,  say  4  or  5  feet.  Introduce 
a  dozen  Gold  Fish  (Cyprinus  auratus),  in  the  water 
to  multiply.  These  will,  in  time,  afford  an  abundance 
of  bait.  They  are  as  ten. .cions  of  life  as  an  Eel.  They 
can  be  kept  alive  on  the  hook  for  many  hours.  The  > 
large  fish  will  let  all  other  species  pass,  and  dart  at  the 
Gold  Fish.  They  attain  5  inches  m  length  in  a  year 
— and  become  ten  inches  long.  They  are  served  up  ou 
the  tables  of  the  Chinese  as  food.  We  recently  saw 
in  a  couple  of  tanks  in  Charleston,  not  eight  feet  in  di¬ 
ameter.  a  large  number  of  Gold  Fish  :  and  the  propri¬ 
etor,  Mr.  Simons,  informed  us  that  he  had  raised  a  j 
thousand  young  once.  They  are  also  bred  in  several  I 
other  places  in  the  city. 


to  recommend  as  admirably  adapted  to  all  the 
purposes  of  a  productive  fish  pond.  We  refer 
to  what  is  familiarly  called  in  Carolina  the 
fresh  water  Trout  (Grystcs  sahnoides).  It  should 
be  observed  that  this  very  superior  fish  is  not  a 
true  Trout,  but  is  more  nearly  related  to  the 
Bass.  It  occupies  a  genus  by  itself,  to  which- 
it  is  fully  entitled.  It  is  carnivorous  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent,  feeding  on  fish;  but  we  have  found 
its  stomach  distended  with  Cray  fish,  Dragon 
flies  Libelulce ).  and  other  insects,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Crustacea,  and  minute  shell  fish.  We, 
however,  recommend  its  being  kept  separate 
from  the  Perch  pond,  as  the  last  individual  we 
examined  had  among  the  contents  of  its  stom¬ 
ach,  not  only  a  number  of  insects,  fresh-water 
Shrimp  and  Cray  fish  but  a  whole  Perch  of 
the  species  figured  by  Holbrook  as  Centrachus 
irideus.  The  true  Trout  ( Salmo ),  are  all  natives 
of  cold  climates.  We  have  in  the  Northern’ 
parts  of  our  continent,  including  the  shores  of 
the  Pacific  and  Atlantic,  thirty-seven  species 
that  are  described  ;  one  only,  the  Brook  Trout, 
is  found  South  of  Pensylvariia,  and  exists  only 
in  the  cold  stream  issuing  from  the  highest 
mountains  of  our  Southern  States.  Our  salt¬ 
water  Trout  or  the  Weak-fish  of  the  ocean- 
( Otolithus  regalis),  the  sea  Trout  or  deep  water 
Trout  {Otolithus  thalapimus),  the  Bastard  Trout 
( Otolithus  nothus ),  and  the  so  called  Salmon1 
Trout  ( Otolithus  carolinensis),  all  existing  in  the 
salt-water  near  Charleston,  are  also  called 
Trout;  and  indeed  resemble  the  Trout  more  near¬ 
ly  than  the  present  species,  but  they  are  by  their 
organization  far  removed  from  the  true  Trout! 
Our’s  is  an  exclusively  Southern  fresh-water 
fish,  not  existing  North  of  Virginia.  We  have 
eaten  it  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  consider¬ 
ed  it  the  finest  flavored  fresh-water  fish  in  tbo 
Atlantic  States,  with  the  exception  of  tho 
Brook  Trout.  We  have,  indeed,  at  certain  sea¬ 
sons,  preferred  it  to  the  Brook  Trout.  It' is  al¬ 
so  a  larger  and  more  accessible  fish,  and  more 
successfully  raised  in  ponds. 

We  would  reject  from  the  fish  pond  every 
species  of  Cat-fish.  The  Gar  fish  ( Lepidosteus ), 
our  low  country  Mud-fish  (Amia  calva),  whoso 
strength  and  weight  of  seven  pounds  deal  de¬ 
struction  with  hooks,  lines  and  fishing  rods, 
and  who,  like  the  Frenchman’s  fox,  is  good 
for  nothing  after  he  is  caught ;  and  last,  though 
not  least,  our  Jack  fish  ( Esox ),  who  is  so  nearly, 
related  to  the  Northern  Pickerel,  that  it  usual¬ 
ly  has  beert  mistaken  for  the  same  species.  It 
is  figured  by  Holbrook,  and  we  leave  bitn  to  se¬ 
lect  aname  and  describe  it.  It  is  a  smaller  fish! 
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than  the  Northern  Pickerel,  as  we  have  not 
found  any  specimen  from  the  South,  weighing 
above  2£  pounds;  the  head  also  is  proportiona- 
hly  longtii  in  the  Southern  than  in  the  North¬ 
ern  species. 

In  the  Trout  pond  we  would  place  any  quan¬ 
tity  of  our  smaller  species  of  Minnows,  Silver 
Fish,  &c.,  that  go  under  various  queer  names; 
to  which  might  be  added  the  species  of  Perch  1 
called  Centrar'ehus  ivideus,  which  may  always  be 
known  by  a  large  dusky  spot  on  the  dorsal  fin  . 
all  these  may  serve  as  food  for  our  Trout.  We 
observed  when  the  seine  had  been  hauled  iri  our 
small  ponds,  one  of  the  species  of  Sucker, 
(Catostutmcs  ollongus),  that  multiplies  rapidly; 
these  when  young,  would  also  afford  sustenance 
to  the  so  called  Trout. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  endless  con¬ 
fusion  that  has  crept  into  our  nomenclature,  by 
giving  different  names  to  the  same  species  in 
different  localities,  by  enumerating  these  nppli-  i 
ed  to  our  Trout.  It  was  named  by  Smith  in  bis 
notice  of  Virgeniee  '■  White  Salmon”- — in  Caro-  : 
limi,  it  is  called  ‘'Trout,” — in  DeKay’s  report,  it  j 
is  set  down  as  the  ‘‘  Growler”  — in  the  South 
West,  it  goes  by  the  name  of  Green  Bass’’ — 
and,  if  we  are  not  much  mistaken  in  our  con¬ 
jectures,  the  ‘‘James  River  Chub,”  weighing 
15  pounds,  alluded  to  in  a  sensible  article  on 
fish  ponds,  that  appeared  in  the  “Pendleton 
Farmer,”  all  refer  to  one  and  the  same  species 
AA  e  know  of  no  Chub  in  America  among  the 
thirty-eight  described  species,  that  weighs  even 
the  fourth  of  ‘•fifteen  pounds.”  Our  Trout  is 
sometimes  found  of  that  weight,  and  even  heav¬ 
ier;  but  we  would  prefer  using  it  when  it  lias 
attained  to  the  weight  of  between  2  and  4 
pounds.  Very  large  fishes  are  like  old  swine, 
less  tender  and  more  expensive  feeding  than  | 
those  that  are  younger. 

In  the  higher  mountains  of  our  Southern 
States,  where  the  Brook  or  Speckled  Trout  ex¬ 
ists,  fish  ponds  might  be  constructed  exclusively 
for  this  small  representative  of  the  Salmon 
family.  In  this  case,  however,  the  stream  which 
supplies  the  pond  should  not  be  obstructed,  as 
the  Trout  runs  up  these  streams  in  autumn  for 
the  purpose  of  depositing  its  spawn.  The  ho¬ 
tels  kept  for  the  accommodation  of  summer 
travellers,  could  be  easily  supplied  by  this 
means  with  that  delicious  little  fish,  the  Brook 
Trout. 

At  Ileidelburg,  and  several  other  parts  of 
Germany,  Trout  ponds  arc  held  in  high  estima¬ 
tion,  The  fishes  are  fed  and  served  up  as  a 


choice  dish  io  travellers.  We,  many  years 
since,  saw  a  small  enclosure  of  water  at  the 
Moravian  settlement  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  where 
the  Trout  caught  in  the  neighboring  streams, 
were  p’a  ;ed  in  this  pond  to  be  fed  and  served  up 
on  the  tables  of  the  visitors. 

4th.  [that  mode  can  he  recommended  as  the. 
most  likely  to  be  successful  in  stocking  a  Fish 
Pond. — Those  who  have  read  the  process  of 
transplanting  fishes  by  spawn,  as  given  us  in  thv 
little  work  above  alluded  to,  might  be  induced 
to  suppose  that  the  spawn  of  fishes  could,  by 
this  means,  be  successfully,  and  with  great  fa¬ 
cility,  transported  to  any  distance.  AVe  have, 
however,  in  the  investigation  of  other  subjects 
in  physiology,  and  in  endeavoring  to  account 
for  some  strange  phenomina  in  nature,  bad  con¬ 
siderable  experience  in  the  examination  of  this 
process,  from  time  to  time,  during  the  last  fifty 
years.  The  following  difficulties  ought  not  to- 
be  overlooked  :  The  ova  and  the  milt  must 
both  be  in  a  matured  state,  or  they  will  certain¬ 
ly  be  unproductive.  To  draw  a  seine  through 
a  pond,  and  then  cut  out  the  spawn  and  milt 
from  the  captured  fish,  where  neither  the  male 
or  female  spawn  had  arrived  at  perfect  maturi¬ 
ty,  would  be  about  as  successful  as  extracting 
a  soft  egg- from  a  hen,  and  submitting  it  to  the 
hatching  process,  under  t he  expectation  of  its 
producing  a  chicken.  The  milt  of  the  male  is 
hard,  and  only  becomes  fluid  at  the  spawning 
time.  In  order  to  be  successful,  hot li  the  male 
and  female  fish  must  he  caught  in  the  very  act 
of  spawning.  This  can  easily  be  accomplished 
with  some  species,  such  as  the  Salmon  and  the 
Carp,  who  allow  a  near  approach,  when  under 
this  operation  ;  but  we  know  from  experience 
that  both  our  Trout  and  Perch  are  wary  and 
wild  on  sucli  occasions,  and  dart  off  even  at  the 
moving  of  a  hand.  When  the  spawn  is  to  be 
conveyed  to  any  distance  in  vessels  of  water, 
the  water  is  apt  to  become  stagnant,  and  the 
eggs  are  rendered  unproductive.  We  believe  it 
was  from  some  such  cause  that  the  experiment 
made  to  stock  the  waters  of  Australia  with 
Salmon,  proved  a  failure.  Packing  the  eggs  in 
boxes  containing  gravel,  and  the  eggs  merely 
kept  moist  and  cool,  intght  answer  the  purpose 
with  Salmon  and  other  species  that  deposit 
spawn  in  autumn,  where  it  remains  more  than 
three  months  before  the  ova  are  hatched  ;  but 
this  cannot  be  equally  applicable  to  species  that 
require  short  periods  for  incu  ration.  Drying 
the  eggs  in  the  slude,  mixed  with  sand,  and 
then  packing  them  in  boxes  to  be  sent  to  a  dis¬ 
tance,  would,  according  to  our  experience,  af* 
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ford  some  prospect  of  success. *  We  have  no 
doubt  that  l>y  some  of  these  modes  Europe  and 
America  will,  in  time,  he  enabled  to  eftect  an 
interchange  of  all  the  fishes  that  arc^desirablo. 
All  the  species,  however,  that  we  would  rear 
in  a  pond,  are  hardy, 'amidmost  of  them  within 
our  reach.  We  recommend,  therefore,  that  they 
be  transported  alive — a  frequent  change  of  wa¬ 
ter  would  render  their  passage,  safer.  A  cold 
season  is  preferable  to  that 'of  summer.  Fish¬ 
es,  however,  that  arc  organized  like  the  Shad. 
Mackerel,  Herring,  &e.,  can  never  be  transport¬ 
ed  alive,  where  rivers  or  the  shores  ol  the  ocean 
are  to  he  stocked  with  these ’species,  it  must  be 
done  with  the  spawn.  It  should  he  observed 
lhat  these  and  all  fish  that  swim  near  the  sur¬ 
face  uf  the  water,  have  a  high  standard  of  res¬ 
piration,  a  low  degree  of  muscular  irratihility, 
and  a  great  necessity  for  oxigen.  They  die  as 
goon  as  they  are  removed  from  the  water,  and 

*£t,  ]80(>  we  made  an  experiment  on  the  spawn  de¬ 
posited  l>y  the  Yellow  Perch:  It  was  dried  for  1 0  days, 
then  placed  in  the  water,  when  it  produced  a  consider¬ 
able  number  ol  young  fishes.  In  Carolina  we  made 
experiments  to  ascertain  in  what  manner  newly  form¬ 
ed  ponds  became  so  soon  stocked  with  the  fishes  in 
the  neighborhood.  The  following  are  the  Jesuits  of 
our  investigations  .  We  ascertained,  1st.  That  in  high 
freshets  young  fish  run  tip  the  streams  as  far  as  they 
can  advance,  and  arc  thus  often  left  on  dry  ground, 
hut  that  many  of  them  find  their  way  into  the  dill' ‘rent 
ponds.  2nd.  That  all  our  Wading  Birds,  called  Sand 
Birds,  Yellow  Shanks,  Plovers,  &c..  (Tni'ga  totauna). 
( Seal opax  chnrudrius).  Ac.,  greedi  y  devour  the  spawn 
of  fishes;  this  often  passes  through  their  bodies  in  an 
undigested  state,  and  may,  by  these  swift-winged  ex¬ 
presses,  he  carried  to  great  distances,  and  transplanted 
in  other  ponds.  3rd.  The  King  Fisher  and  the  large 
familv  of  Herons  swallow  the  fish  whole,  and  thus  the 
milt  and  spawn  are  brought  in  contact  in  their  own 
bodies,  and  are  often  expelled  before  the  ova  have  be¬ 
come  digested.  In  1832,  our  friend,  Mr.  Audubon, 
hi  ought  ns  a  pair  of  his  newly  discovered  large  spe¬ 
cies  of  White  Heron  ( Arden  occidental  is- ),  from  Flor¬ 
ida.  They  devoured  an  enormous  amount  of  all  kinds 
of  tish.  Perceiving  that  a  quantity  of  ova  had  passed 
through  them  without  decomposition,  we  placed  the 
contents  in  the  salt-water,  of  which  a  poi.d  was  in  our 
enclosure,  and  from  this  mixture,  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  fish  were  produced  in  two  or  three  weeks. 
The  most  remarkable  fact  connected  with  the  last  ex¬ 
periment,  was,  that  although  we  had  riot  observed  the 
particular  species  of  tish  which  had  produced  the  eggs, 
the  three  species  generally  procured  from  the  adjacent 
ponds,  to  feed  our  Herons,  were  viviparous,  viz: 
The  eggs  were  retained  in  the  body  of  tiic  t  sli,  like 
those  of  the  rattle  snakes,  until  the  young  were  brought 
to  life,  and  then  excluded  alive  and  active.  The  spe¬ 
cies  were,  1st.  The  common  small. salt-water  Mud  fish, 
(Fundidus  heterocletus ) ,  2nd.  Another  species,  also 
called  Mud-fish  (Hydrarga  swampina).  3rd.  Anoth¬ 
er  diminutive  species,  called  young  Sheeps-liend  (  Cij- 
prouodon  vai iegntus).  There  are  also  two  or  three 
other  species  of  viviporotis  fishes  found  in  the  fresh- 
waters  in  Carolina,  and  a  considerable  number  of  spe¬ 
cies  along  the  shores  of  California  and  Oregon.  Wc 
have  from  time  to  time  alluded  to  some  of  these  exper¬ 
iments  in  our  occasional  publications,  (I'nity  of  the 
Human  Races,  pages  252,  234). 


(heir  flesh  is  subject  to  rapid  decomposition. 
The  immediate  cause  of  this  almost  instantane¬ 
ous  death,  lias  not  been  satisfactorily  accounted 
for.  M.  Heuras,  a  French  physiologist,  has 
given,  as  we  conceive,  the  best  solution  of  this 
phenomenon.  We  have  no  immediate  access 
to  his  work,  but  will  quote  Ids  general  views 
from  recollection  :  Whilst  the  fish  arc  in  the 
water,  the  mouth  and  gill  covers  are  opened  and 
shut,  and  the  bronchial  filaments  of  the  gills 
arc  expanded,  admitting  oxigen.  The  moment 
a  fish  is  taken  from  the  water,  although  the 
mouth  and  gill  covers  may  open  and  shut,  the 
bronchic  or  gills  are  not  separated,  nor  arc 
the  bronchial  filaments  expanded.  They  are 
now  in  a  state  of  collapse.  The  fluid  of  water 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  their  separation  and 
extension.  The  delicate  fibres  in  the  gills  ad¬ 
here  together  in  amass.  The  fish  is  situated 
like  an  air-breathing  animal  enclosed  in  a  vacu¬ 
um,  and  it  dies  by  suffocation.  Many  fish,  when 
taken  out  of  the  water,  are  affected  by  spasms; 
and  Couch  has  stated  in  regard  to  the  Smooth 
Serranos  (Serrauus  cab  ri jig),  found  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  that  this  spasm  never  passes  oft’,  and 
the  fish  is  found  in  a  state  of  rigidity  fftul  con¬ 
tortion  after  death.  On  the  contrary,  those 
fishes  that  swim  near  the  bottom  of  the  water, 
like  the  Eel,  Cat-fish,  Sucker,  Carp,  See.,  have 
a  low  standard  of  respiration,  a  high  degree  of 
muscular  irratibility.  and  less  necessity  for  ox- 
igeti.  They  survive  for  a  long  time  after  they 
are  taken  out  of  the  water,  and  their  flesh  re¬ 
mains  untainted  for  several  days.  It  should 
be  here  observed  that  some  individuals  among 
fishes  will  not  breed  when  removed  to  a  new 
locality,  whereas  the  young  when  reared  in 
the  pond,  breed  very  freely. 

We  were  many  years  ago  informed  by  Mr. 
Pratt,  residing  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia, 
the  propictor  of  the  elegant  garden  named  after 
him,  that  when  he  first  introduced  the  Gold  fish 
into  his  pond,  not  one  in  twenty  deposited  spawn 
for  several  years,  but  that  those  raised  in  the 
pond  till  spawned  readily  filling  Iris  waters  wi|h 
fish,  many  of  which  escaped  and  stocked  both 
the  ^Schuylkill  and  the  Delaware. 

Wc  believe  from  experiments  made  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  others  that  were  instituted  near  Char¬ 
leston,  that  many  species  of  salt-water  fish  can 
he  naturalized  in  fresh  water  ponds.  We  may 
possibly  give  these  details  on  a  future  occasion* 
if  vve  ever  find  leisure,  which  is  a  scarce  com¬ 
modity  with  us.  At  present  we  will  simply 
observe  that  in  Europe  they  have  succeeded 
in  naturalizing  and  multiplying  in  Ire. -ii water 
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lakes  and  fish-poods,  the  Salmon,  Salmon  Trout, 
the  Sole,  the  Flounder,  the  Basse  [Labrax  lupus) 
the  grey  Mullet  ( Mugit  capilo )  and  some  others. 
In  a  fresh-water  fish  pond  on  Charleston  Neck, 
owned  by  a  Mr.  Cammer  many  years  ago.  sev¬ 
eral  salt-water  fishes  were  by  our  advice  intro¬ 
duced  ;  several  species  seemed  to  have  become 
naturalized;  We  recollect  among  the  rest,  our 
.southern  Black-fish  ( Centropristes  atrarius)  the 
Mullet  ( Mug  el  albula)  and  one  of  our  species  of 
Flatfish  or  Plaice  ( Platessa ).  We  regret  that 
we  neglected  to  ascertain  whether  they  had 
multiplied  in  the  ponds.  We  observed  howev¬ 
er  that  the  Mullet  had  grown  to  a  large  size. 
We  would  be  pleased  to  hear  of  experiments 
made  to  naturalize  ourRock  fish  and  Sea  Basse. 

The  value  offish  pond  in  the  interior  of  our 
Southern  country  does  not  seem  to  bo  duly  ap¬ 
preciated.  They  are,  we  conceive,  attended 
not  only  with  pleasure,  hut.  with  profit.  It  is 
true  the  angler  who  runs  about-  the  country 
idles  away  the  day  in  catching  a  few  diminu¬ 
tive  fishes,  and  returns  home  fatigued,  wet  and 
hungry,  has  wasted  his  time  and  chosen  an  un¬ 
profitable  occupation.  It  is  not  so,  however, 
where  you  rear  your  own  fish,  and  can  take 
them  at  pleasure.  It  is  a  pleasant  recreation 
even  for  ladies,  and  gives  exercise,  health  and 
amusement.  The  shrieking  at  a  worm,  and 
falling  into  hysterics  at  the  idea  of  taking  a 
fish  from  the  hook,  is  a  morbid  kind  of  sensi¬ 
bility  of  which  a  woman  of  sense  and  charac¬ 
ter  would  be  ashamed.  Our  canine  teeth  pre¬ 
sent  a  stronger  argument  in  favor  of  man’s 
adaptation  to  animal  food,  than  all  the  essays  ! 
in  favor  of  a  vegetable  diet  that  ever  were  | 
written. 

Providence  intended  the  films  as  well  as  oth¬ 
er  animals,  for  the  use  of  man.  Where  man 
does  not  lessen  the  species,  others  are  left  to 
do  the  work.  A  single  Jack  fish  will  destroy 
more  fish  in  a  week,  than  all  the  ladies  in  the 
land  will  capture  in  a  month.  We  are  obliged 
to  admit  that  from  a  want  of  time,  and,  perhaps, 
a  deficiency  in  another  requisite — that  of  pa¬ 
tience — we  have  rarely  indulged  in  angling.  A 
few  hours  with  each  species  in  studying  their  hab¬ 
its,  their  manner  of  taking  the  hook,  their  mode 
of  breeding,  the  food  they  relished,  &c.,  was 
all  the  time  yve  could  afford  to  give  to  this  di¬ 
version.  Had  we  been  a  member  of  an  Isaac 
Walton  club,  wo  fear  we  would  long  since  have 
been  black  balled  a3  an  incompetent  member, 
deficient  both  in  patience  and  dexterity. 

The  fish  pond,  however,  offers  much  more 
substantial  benefits  to  its  proprietor.  In  a 


large  portion  of  our  interior  country  there  arc 
thousands  of  families  that  are  deprived  of  the 
pleasure  ot  sitting  down  to  a  meal  of  fish  du¬ 
ring  the  whole  year.  The  mill  ponds  raise  the 
fish  until  they  have  grown  to  a  certain  size, 
when  in  a  freshet  they  pitch  over  the  clam,  and 
paddle  down  to  the  waters  of  the  Savannah* 
the  Edisto,  the  Cooper  and  the  Santee  rivers* 
where  they  become  food  for  the  Otter,  the  Alli¬ 
gator,  and  the  Gar  fish.  The  fishing  in  a  pond 
thus  periodically  drained,  cannot  be  very  prof* 
itable.  We  have  seen  both  in  Bavaria  and 
Bohemia,  the  outlets  or  race-ways  in  the  dame 
of  their  common  grist  mills,  so  secured  by 
wires  that  the  fish  were  retained,  and  thus  their 
ponds  were  rendered  doubly  profitable.  By  a 
trifling  expense  and  a  little  attention,  many  of 
our  mill  ponds,  where  there  are  no  overwhelm¬ 
ing  floods,  might  he  rendered  fine  preserves 
for  fish. 

We  were  recently  led  to  a  train  of  thought 
on  seeing,  at  Atlanta,  many  strings  of  fish  car¬ 
ried  about  the  streets  for  sale,  which  proved  to 
be  Cat  fish,  brought  all  the  way  from  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  river,  to  find  a  market  during  the  fair  at 
Atlanta.  It  occurred  tous  that  with  a  little  la¬ 
bor  and  attention  they  might  have  been  suppli¬ 
ed  with  cheaper  and  better  fish  nearer  home. 

If  we  can  learn  that  our  present  effort  at  in¬ 
ducing  some  of  our  planters  to  construct  a  fish 
pond,  has  been  attended  with  success  in  only  a 
single  instance,  we  will  feel  fully  remunerated 
for  the  time  occupied  in  preparing  this  essay. 

- —n*3g^  TTITn  - 

For  the  Farmer  and  Planter. 

Things  in  General. 

Mu.  Editor: — I  think  you  were  right  in  sup¬ 
posing  that  if  each  of  your  subscribers  would 
use  a  little  industry,  they  could  add  another 
subscriber  to  your  list  for  the  F.  &  P.  I  have 
found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining-  two,  for  which 
I  now  enclose  the  money,  with  a  hope  of  two 
or  three  more.  May  success  attend  your  la¬ 
bors,  and  each  subscriber  be  made  better  and 
wiser  by  reading  the  Farmer  and  Planter. 
Our  agriculture  affords  a  field  of  exhaustless 
interest,  but,  unfortunately,  there  are  too  few 
laborers  for  its  culture,  and  it  is  the  peculiar 
misfortune  of  the  profession  to  consider  noth¬ 
ing  ns  settled.  The  experience  of  no  man  is 
admitted  as  authority  to  guide. 

The  extraordinary  cold  winter  of  snow  and 
sleet,  seems  to  have  left  less  life  in  the  vegeta¬ 
ble  kingdom  than  any  former  season  now  rec¬ 
ollected.  Our  granaries,  so  well  filled  last  Oc¬ 
tober,  are  fast  disappearing,  and  notwithstand¬ 
ing  jt  has  been  fed  away  with  such  a  liberal 
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hand,  I  am  sorry  to  say  hogs  nod  other  stock 
by  the  score,  are  daily  made  food  for  ravens, 
leaving  us  the  alternative,  to  buy  pork  next  fall 
from  the  Kentuckians  at  their  own  price,  or  go 
without  it. 

It  seems  to  be  admitted  by  all  that  the  pro¬ 
vision  crop  of  1855  was  far  above  an  average 
one,  caused,  perhaps,  partly  by  the  increase  of 
acres  and  better  tillage;  but  it  is  worthy  of  the 
recollectiou  ofall,  that  9  outo!  10  farmers — 5  haz¬ 
ard  nothing,  perhaps,  in  saying  19  out  of  20— 
were  forced,  from  the  great  scarc  ity  of  corn  iast 
year,  to  draw  «n  their  crops  from  the  last  of  Au¬ 
gust.  and,  of  course,  will  continue  to  do  so  until 
another  crop  is  made;  and  what  kind  of  a  crop 
this  is  to  be,  no  one,  save  the  great  and  good 
One,  can  tell.  I  doubt  history  will  furnish  us 
with  satisfactory  proof,  from  which  we  have 
a  right  to  calculate  on  two  consecutive  years 
being  highly  propitious  for  a  large  provision 
crop.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  safer 
plan  will  he  to  calculate  on  a  moderate  one. 

Under  all. these  circumstances,  is  it  wise  for 
farmers  to  carry  into  operation  their  present 
contemplated  plans.  To  plant  more  ccttonand 
less  corn  this,  than  they  did  last  year,  in  order, 
of  course,  t-o  make  more  cotton  (we  have  more 
Than  enough  already.)  and  less  corn.  This 
seems  to  be  the  plan  about  to  be  adopted  in 
this  as  well  as  i«  many  other  sections.  I  trust 
before  they  go  too  far  in  this  suicidal  plan,  they 
will  stop  and  seriously  consider  the  result,  and 
keep  in  full  view  all  the  time,  the  early  drafts 
made  on  their  last  year’s  crop,  followed  up 
with  a  heavy  hand  during  the  snows  and  sleets 
of  the  last  two  months  or  more. 

The  farmers  may  have  provisions  enough  — 
some  more,  and  some  less — to  last  until  another 
crop  is  made.  Corn  is  now  one  dollar  a  bush- 
<e!L  With  these  facts  before  our  eyes,  could 
anything  be  more  unwise  than  to  lose  the  van¬ 
tage  ground  we  now  have,  and  go  back  to  1854, 
by  planting  and  making  less  corn  and  more 
(Cotton. 

Corn  and  fodder  are  the  sinews  of  a  planta¬ 
tion,  the  great  pabulum  of.  Southern  life..  And 
the  Sweet  Yam  Potatoe — I  could  wish  my 
brother  farmers  would  learn  to  appreciate  them 
— can  be  made  to  yield  from  300  to  500  bushels 
per  acre.  So  fine  to  fatten  old  horses  that  can’t 
crack  corn.  And  my  wife’s  potatoe-fed  milch 
cows  are  fat  enough  this  morning  for  stall-fed 
beef;  and  withal  my  little  negroes  waste  and 
keep  fat  on  them  without  further  trouble.  At 
•  a.  word,  everything  eat  and  fatteu  on  these 
p  riuce  of  roots. 

I  am  thankful  to  say,  Mr.  Editor,  that  I  have 


a  plenty  of  feed  for  the  next  four  months  or 
more.  I  hear  great,  complaint  of  rotton  pota¬ 
toes,  and  I  have  lost  fully  a  half  bushel  myself 
with  rot,  hut  do  not  intend  in  future  to  allow 
any  such  liberty. 

With  my  best  wishes,  you  may  he  able, 
through  the  Farmer  and  Planter,  to  persuade 
the  farmers  to  plant  more,  not  less  coin,  and 
double  their  crops  of  potatoes,  and  manure 
with  best  of  tillage. 

Very  respectfully,  B.  McBride. 

Hickory  Hill ,  Jan.  31,  1856. 

Remarks. — Onr  respected  correspondent  will  ac¬ 
cept  our  thanks  for  his  good  will  and  kind  exertions  in 
procuring  new  subscribers.  His  success  is  only  what 
very  many  of  onr  subscribers  who  have  not  exerted 
themselves,  might  realize,  wo  think,  were  they  to  make 
the  effort.  For  his  good  advice  to  our  patrons,  every 
one  is  under  obligations.  We  trust  all  will  we!!  reflect 
on  the  course  they  arc  about  to  pursue,  before  they 
resolve  to  lessen  the  corn  field  in  order  to  increase  the 
number  of  acres  for  cotton.  If  any  change  is  made, 
much  better,  we  think,  reverse  the  intended  course — 
increase  the  grain  and  root  crops,  and  reduce  the  cot 
ton.  In  ttie  upper  part  of  our  State,  more  ground 
has  been  sown  in  wheat,  we  believe,  than  usual;  bn® 
the  severe  winter  has,  we  have  no  doubt,  seriously  in¬ 
jured  that  crop,  especially  the  late  sowing,  and  we 
fear,  the  early  sown  will  suffer  from  the  fly .  If  vve 
are  right  in  onr  fears — and  they  are  not  only  oitr’s — 
respecting  the  crop,  it  becomes  the  more  necessary  to 
increase  onr  provision  and  forage  crops.  Let  us  plant 
more  corn  and  more  potatoes.  The  oat  crop  is  already 
sown;  it  is,  therefore,  too  late  to  advise  a  part  of  the 
cotton  field  to  be  sown  in  this  excellent,  but  much  abus¬ 
ed  grain.  Having  appropriated  a  sufficiency' of  cur 
land  to  the  provision  and  forage  crops  to  ensure  an 
abundance  of  all  for  our  consumption,  even  should 
the  seasons  prove  ttn propitious,  than  let  us  deter* 
mine  on  the  number  of  acres  to  go  into  cotton,  ac¬ 
cording  to  onr  force;  but  we  can  never  advise  the 
making  of  cotton  to  buy  poik  with— an  improper  prac¬ 
tice,  we  think,  for  any  planter,  let  alone  farmer  and 
-planter  to  pursue.  It  is  undoubtedly  cheaper  to  raise 
hogs  than  buy  them  at  6  to  Scents  gross,  with  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  cotton  at  10  cents- — Ed. 

-  ■■  egg'  ♦  ■*-©  - 

Staggers  in  Sheep  and  Hogs. — 3.  Pharr, 
in  the  Valley  Farmer,  says  that  he  had  a  sow 
which  took  this  complaint,  and  run  round  and 
fell  over,  seemingly  in  the  agonies  of  death,  her 
muscles  being  contracted,  and  her  snout  drawn 
back.  While  she  lay  in  that  situation,  I  took 
out  my  knife  andcut  her  gums.  She  bled  about 
half  a  pint,  and  in  less  than  twenty  minutes  she 
got  tip  and  walked  off  as  well  as  ever.  All  the 
rest  of  my  hogs  l  cured  in  the  same  way. 

He  says  he  has  triod  tho  same  remedy  for 
sheep,  with  the  same  success.  lie  does  not  think 
it  necessary  to  cut  strings  or  cord,  If  the  blood 
veins  arc  cut  close  to  the  gums,  the  bleeding1 
will  cure. 
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Green  Manuring1* 

Vegetable  substances,  in  their  green  and  suc¬ 
culent  state,  are  powerful  fertilizers,  when 
thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  soil.  The 
most  pertinent  explanation  of  this  fact  is  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  consideration  that  they  supply  the 
identical  elements  that  future  crops  require  ;  in 
the  same  manner,  that  out  of  the  materials  of 
one  house,  another  may  be  elaborated,  and  it  is 
true  that  many  of  those  materials  exist  in  such 
union  and  affinity,  as  rentiers  them  especially 
adapted  for  the  nutrition  of  the  future  crop,  for 
it  is  a  recognized  truth  in  physiology,  that  both 
animals  and  plants  take  up  and  assimilate  from 
their  food  a  portion  of  their  hulk  in  the  precise 
form  in  which  its  exists  in  that  food. 

The  practice  of  growing  crops  for  the  special 
purpose  of  ploghing  in  as  a  manure  for  suc¬ 
ceeding  crops,  is  not  justified  by  this  consid¬ 
eration  merely.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  waste 
of  time  and  material,  to  convert  the  elements 
of  vegetable  growth  into  living  forms  twice  be¬ 
fore  they  are  made  profilablc.  Why  grow  a 
ffopine  or  clover  plant  one  season,  to  be  buried 
in  order  that  from  its  remains,  a  cabbage  oratur- 
nip  may  be  produced?  Why,  if  you  build  a  house 
do  you  not  fetch  the  materials  direct  from  the 
quay?  These  question  would  he  unanswer¬ 
able,  did  plants  obtain  all  there  food  from  the 
.soil,  lint  such  is  not  the  case,  a  great  portion 
•of  the  bulk  of  green  crops  is  obtained  from  at¬ 
mospheric  sources  ;  and  after  a  green  crop  is  | 
ploughed  in,  the  soil  ncccessarily  contains  more 
of  the  organic  elements  essentilofvegetahle  nn- 
tntion,  than  it  did  before  the  crop  wasgaown; 
it  is  richer,  in  fact,  by  the  carbon,  oxygen,  hy¬ 
drogen,  and  nitrogen  which  the  green  crop  has 
obtained  from  sources  independent  of  the  soil. 
In  like  manner,  the  crop  grown  after  green  crop 
has  been  ploughed  in,  has  the  advantage  of  a 
ready  supply  of  mineral  elements,  which  have 
been  worked  up  by  the  roots  of  the  fertilizing- 
crop  from  the  soil  and  sub-soil,  and  which  in 
many  instances,  owing  to  their  sparing  solu¬ 
bility.  are  with  difficulty  obtained  under  ordi¬ 
nary  circumstances,- — Progressive  Farmer. 

What  a  Poor  Parmer  Cannot  Afford. 


The  truth  I  am  most  anxious  to  impress,  is, 
that  no  poor  man  can  afford  to  be  a  poor  far-  \ 
mar.  When  I  have  recommended  agricultural 
improvements,  1  have  often  been  told,  ‘‘this  ex¬ 
pensive  farming  will  do  well  enough  for  rich 
people,  hut  wc  who  are  in  moderate  circum¬ 
stances  can’t  afford  it.’'  Now,  it  is  not  orna¬ 
mental  farming  that.  I  recommend,  hut  profita¬ 
ble  farming.  It  is  true  that  the  amount  of  a 
man’s  capital  must  fix  the  limit  of  his  business, 
in  agriculture  as  in  everything  else.  .Bui  how¬ 
ever  poor  you  may  he,  you  can  afford  to  culti¬ 
vate  land  well  if  you  can  afford  to  cultivate  it 
at  all.  It  may  he  out  of  your  power  to  keep  a 
large  farm  underahigh  state  of  cultivation,  but 
then  you  should  sell  a  part  of  that,  and  cultivate 
a  small  one.  If  you  are  a  poor  man.  you  can¬ 
not  afford  to  raise  small  crops;  you  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  accept  half  a  crop  from  land  capable  of 
yielding  a  whole  one.  If  you  are  a  poor  man, 
you  cannot  afford  to  fence  two  acres  to  secure 


the  crop  that  ought  to  grow  on  one;  you  can¬ 
not  afford  to  pay  or  lose  the  interest  on  the 
cost  of  a  hundred  of  acres  of  land  to  get  the 
crops  that  will  grow  on  fifty.  No  man  can  af¬ 
ford  to  raise  twenty  bushels  of  corn  to  an  acre, 
not  even  if  the  land  were  given  him,  for  twenty 
bushels  to  the  acre  will  not  pay  the  cost  of  the 
miserable  cultivation  that  produces  it. 

NTo  poor  man  can  afford  to  cultivate  his  land 
in  such  a  manner  as  will  cause  it  to  deteriorate 
in  value.  Good  firming  improves  the  value  of 
land,  and  the  farmer  who  manages  his  farm  so 
as  to  get  the  largest  cop  it  is  capable  of  yield¬ 
ing,  increases  its  value  every  year. 

No  farmer  can  afford  to  produce  weeds.  They 
grow,  to  be  sure,  without  cultivation;  they 
spring  up  spontaneous’}'-  on  all  land,  and  espe¬ 
cially  rich  land,  hut  though  they  cost  no  toil  , 
a  farmer  cannot  afford  'to  raise  them.  The 
same  elements  that  feed  them,  would,  with 
proper  cultivation,  nourish  a  crop,  and  no  far¬ 
mer  can  afford  to  expend  on  weeds  the  natural 
wealth  which  was  bestowed  by  Providence  to 
fill  his  granaries.  I  am  accustomed,  my  friends, 
to  estimate  the  Christianity  of  the  loculi  t  ies 
through  which  I  pass,  by  the  absence  of  wee  ds 
on  and  about  the  farms.  When  - I  See  a  fa  r  m 
covered  by  a  gigantic  growth  of  weeds.  1  take 
it  for  granted  that  the  owner  is  a  heathen,  a 
heretic,  or  an  infidel — a  Christ  an,  he  cannot  be, 
or  he  would  not  allow  the  heritage  which  God 
gave  him  to  dross  and  keep,  to  he  deform  ed 
and  profaned.  And  if  you  will  allow  me  to 
make  an  application  of  the  doctrine  1  preach,  I 
must  he  permitted  to  say  that  there  is  a 
great  field  for  missionary  effort  on  the  farms 
between  here  (East  Hamburg)  and  Buffalo. 
Nature  has  been  bountiful  to  you,  hut  there  is 
great  need  of  better  cultivation. 

Farmers  cannot  afford  to  grow  a  crop  on  a 
soil  that  does  not  contain  the  natural  elements 
that  enter  into  its  composition.  When  yon 
burn  a  vegetable,  a  large  part  of  its  hulk  passes 
away  during  the  process  of  combust  ion  into  the 
air.  But  then  is  always  a  residue  of  mineral 
matter,  consisting  of  lime,  potash,  and  other  in¬ 
gredients  that  entered  into  its  composition. 
Now,  the  plant  drew  these  materials  out  of  the 
earth  and  if  you  attempt  to  grow  that  plant  in 
a  soil  that  is  deficient  in  these  ingredients,  you 
are  driving  an  unsuccessful  business.  Nature 
does  not  make  vegetables  out  of  nothing,  and 
you  cannot  expect,  to  take  crop  after  crop  off 
from  a  field  that  does  not  contain  the  elements 
of  which  it  is  formed.  If  you  wish  to  main¬ 
tain  the  fertility  of  your  farms,  you  must  con¬ 
stantly  restore  to  them  the  materials  which  are 
withdrawn  in  cropping.  No  farmer  can  afford 
to  sell  his  ashes.  You  annually  export  from 
Western  New  York  a  large  amount  of  potash. 
Depend  upon  it,  there  is  nobody  in  the  world 
to  whom  this  is  worth  so  much  as  it  is  to  your¬ 
selves.  You  can’t  afford  to  sell  it,  hut  a  far¬ 
mer  can  well  afford  to  buy  ashes  at  a  higher 
price  than  is  paid  by  anybody  that  does  not 
wish  to  use  them  as  fertilizers  of  the  soil.  Situ¬ 
ated  as  the  farmers  of  this  County  are,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  a  city  that  burns  large  quanti-" 
ties  of  wood  for  fuel,  you  should  make  it  a  part 
of  your  system  of  farming  to  secure  all  the  ash- 
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es  it  produces.  When  yonr  learns  go  to  town 
with  loads  of  wood,  it  would  cost  comparative¬ 
ly  little  to  bring  hack  locals  of  ashes  and  other 
fertilizers  tliat  would  improve  the  productive-  j 
ness  of  your  farms. 

No  poor  farmer  can  afford  to  keep  fruit  trees 
th.it  do  not  hear  goo  1  fruit  Good  fruit  is  al-  j 
ways  valuable,  ami  should  be  raised  bv  the  far-  ; 
tuer,  not  only  for  market,  but  for  large  consump-  ; 
tion  in  his  own  family.  As  more  enlightened  ■ 
views  of  diet,  prevail,  fruit  is  destined  to  sup¬ 
plant  the  excessive  quantities  of  animal  food 
that  are  consumed  in  this  country.  This 
change  will  produce  better  health,  greater  vigor 
of  body,  activity  of  mind,  and  elasticity  of  spir¬ 
its,  and  L  cannot  doubt  that  the.  time  will  come 
when  farmers,  instead  of  putting  down  the  large 
quantities  of  meat  they  do  at  present,  will  give 
their  attention  in  autumn  to  the  preservation  of  , 
large  quantities  of  excellent  fruit  for  consump-  j 
tion  as  a  regular  article  of  diet,  the  early  part  of  j 
the  following  summer.  Fruit  will  not  then  ap-  j 
pear  on  the  table  as  it  does  now.  onlv  as  desert  j 
alter  dinner,  but  will  come  with  every  meal,  ami 
he  reckoned  a  substantial  aliment 

No  poor  farmer  can  allbrd  to  work  with  poor 
implements,  with  implements  that  eitherdo  not 
do  the  wink  well,  or  that  require  an  unnecessa¬ 
ry  expenditure  of  power.  To  illustrate  this,  it 
will  be  necessaay  to  ask  your  attention  to  the 
nature  ami  office  of  the  mechanical  operations 
requisite  linr  the  production  of  good  crop-.  It  in¬ 
essential  to  the  thrifty  growth  of  a  plant  that 
the  air  should  have  free  access  to  every  part  of 
it,  the  roots  as  well  as  the  leaves,  and  that 
the  soil  in  which  it  grows  should  be  moist 
but  not  too  moist,  and  should  have  a  certain 
degree  of  warmth.  These  necessities  of  veget¬ 
ation  will  enable  us  to  understand  the  mechani¬ 
cal  operations  on  the  soil  demanded  by  good 
farming. 

The  soil  should  lie  light  and  lie  finely  pulver¬ 
ized,  in  order  that  the  li.tlo  fibres  sent  out  by  the 
roots  in  search  of  nourishment,  may  easily  per¬ 
meate  in  all  directions.  It  should  be  porous  to 
be  easily  penetrated  by  air  an  I  water,  and  as  its 
own  weight  and  the  filtering  rains  tend  constant¬ 
ly  to  bed  it  down  into  a  compact  mass,  it  needs 
frequent  stirring.— Bu falo  Cornier. 

-  — «  ♦♦  -etam* - 

From  the  Country  Gentleman. 

Draining  La  a  it  by  Weils. 


of  three  days.  I  then  went  to  look  at  the  well, 
expecting  to  find  it  lull  and  running  over;  hut 
to  my  utter  astonishment,  there  was  not  more 
than  two  and  a  half  feet  in  the  well.  It  had 
risen  about  four  feet  during  the  storm,  I  should 
judge,  by  the  marks  on  the  side  'of  the  well. — 
iiiere  must  have  been  a  great  quantity  of  wa¬ 
ter  run  into  the  well,  as  at  least  ten  acres  dis¬ 
charged  its  surplus  water  into  it,  and  the  rain 
tdl  in  torrents  during  throe  days.  I  then  dug 
four  opt'd  drains  leading  into  the  well,  and  the 
land  has  been  sufficiently  dry  for  wheat,  corn, 
oats  or  grass,  ever  siuci .  It  has  been  in  grass 
for  the  last  t  wt?|  vo  years,  a  ml  has  borne  a  heavy 
crop  of  first-rate  hay. 

I  should  advise  in  all  instances,  to  dig  until 
you  come  to  living  water,  and  then  the  water 
will  pass  off  in  the  fisurew  of  the  earth.  I  have 
not  the  least  doubt  but  that  almost  any  spring 
e;in  be  drained  bv  digging  a  well  at.  a  lit- 
tie  distance,  and  leading  the  w'ater  into  it.  I 
would  state  that  I  filled  the  well  full  of  stone, 
thinking  it  would  e  cheap -r  to  dig  a  new  one 
than  ti  stone  in  and  keep  it  covered,  if  it. should 
fail  to  carry  off  the  water. 

Asa  Hubbard. 

Middletown,  Ct. 

From  tin*  Soui.Im  iu  Planter. 

Corn  Cobs  in  the  Roof  of  a  Horse’s  Mouth. 

■Hr.  Edit  >r: — Last  summer  otic  of  my  neigh¬ 
bors  bad  a  lmrso  that  declined  very  rapidly 
wi'hout  any  perceptible  cause.  After  many 
attempts  to  find  out  the  cause,  lie,  by  close  ob¬ 
servation,  discovered  the  horse  could  not  swal¬ 
low  his  food,  lie  had  the  tongue  pulled  out, 
expecting  to  find  i|  sore  about  the  root,  but  in¬ 
stead  of  a  sore  tongue,  ho  discovered  a  piece  of 
corn  cob  stuck  fast  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth, 
between  the  grinders.  He  loosene 1  it  with  a 
stick,  and  the  horse  was  relieved  immediately, 
and  mproved  as  fast  as  he  had  declined.  1 
hud  a  horse  in  the  same  fix  this  spring,  wh:el| 

1  relieved  before  it  was  much  reduced-  having 
the  experience  of  my  neighbor  to  direct  ink 
what  was  the  matter.  1  have  very  little  doubt 
I  lost  a  horse  spring  before  last  from  the  same 
cause,  not  knowing  then  what  was  the  matter. 

With  much  respect, 

A  Subscriber. 

Haris' ,  Louisa,  July  6.  1353. 


You  wish  to  know  it'  land  can  be  drained  by 
wells.  1  have  made  one  experiment  only  and 
that  was  entirely  successful.  I  owned  a  piece 
of  land  on  which  there  was  a  basin  of  about 
three-fourths  of  an  acre,  which  received  the 
surplus  water  of  at  least  ten  acres  It  would 
sometimes  be  from  two  to  three  feet  deep  in 
the  centre.  The  water  stood  in  the  basin  at 
least  eight  months  in  the  year,  and  the  hash, 
was  full  every  hard  rain  the  other  four  months. 
On  the  3rd  of  August,  1841,  1  dug  a  well  nine 
feet  deep  in  the  centre  of  the  basin,  and  came 
to  living  water,  which  rose  very  rapidly,  so 
much  so  that  I  expected  to  see  it  run  over  the 
top  in  a  short,  time.  1  think  the  water  arose  tit 
least  two  feet,  in  ten  minutes  and  then  stopped  i 
and  remained  at  that  depth  until  a  heavy  rain  | 


Wo  have  had  the  same  experience  in  the 
case  of  a  valuable  horse  of  our  own.  Finding 
that  ho  would  not  swallow,  and  was  rapidly 
wasting  away,  we  ordered  him  to  be  drenched 
with  gruel  as  a  means  of  supporting  life,  w  hen, 
up  n  opening  his  mouth  and  pulling  Ids  tongue 
out.  the  cob — a  very  small  piece — was  discov¬ 
ered  just  forward  of  the  palate,  which,  along 
with  the  whole  throat,  was  very  much  inflam¬ 
ed.  Upon  removing  it,  the  horse  was  entirely 
relieved,  and  rallied  in  a  fbw  days. — En.  South. 
Planter. 


Mixed  Rye  and  Oats. 

Tt  is  not  too  late  now  for  those  who  have  rye 
and  winter  oats  to  makefile  experiment  of 
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Fowing  them  togethbr  tor  Hu!  !,  according  to  the 
following,  which  wo  fake  from  the  Rural  New 
Yorker.  We  think  the  proportions  nhoul  right, 
lull  I  he  quantity  directed  to  he  seeded  rathe!- 
larjfbr  than  necessary. 

Mixed  crops  arc  not  utifrequijtly  sowed  in 
Europe,  especially  on  the  continent  i  and  we 
hrivy  tilt;  authority  of  Von  Timer  tlmt  they  usu¬ 
ally  produce,  more  thus  mixed  than  either 
would  have  produced  separately,  though  with 
somewhat  more  strain  to  the  land.  The  precise 
Mixture  hero  spoken  o  is  not  mentioned  by 
hii!t,  but  there  is  no  more  reason  why  it  shoo'd 
hot  do  than  an  others.  Try  half  an  acre  of  it, 
and  report  results: — .  Ho  South.  Flax. 

I  had’’  a  conversation  with  a  man  late¬ 
ly  who  was  an  experienced  far  er,  having 
farmeil  hoth  in  this  State  (N  Y.)  and  Ohio, 
and  his  manner  of  raising  horse  feed  was  this:  I 
take  about  ~  1-3  bushels  ofoats.  and  mix  with 
tiiern  one  bushel  of  rye,  and  sow  this  amount 
totheacro.  The  tye  vv  li  support  the  oats  in 
case  of  heavy  growth,  and  prevent  lo.lgin  g.  In 
this  manner  1  have  raised  sixty,  seventy,  and 
even  eighty  bushels  per  umv.”  The  soil  must 
have  been  very  strong  to  do  that  hut  the  mix¬ 
ture  is  about  in  the  right  proportion. 

- ui«tQ-  NS***- — - 

From  the  Abbeville  Banner. 

The  Dhoora, 


The  experiments  with  this  remaka'nle.  plant, 
jby  several  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  Green¬ 
wood  Farmer’s  Club,  are  so  satisfactory  and 
important  that  a  notice  of  them,  and  a  partic¬ 
ular  description  of  the  plant  itself,  xv •  1 1  be  a 
yaluble  additio  .  to  our  agricultural  knowl¬ 
edge. 

The  botanical  name  of  of  this  plant  is  Sor¬ 
ghum  Yulgare  ;  it  is  also  known  by  the  name 
pf  Indian  Millet.  Prof.  James  F.  Johnson,  of 
JSnglund,  whose  labors  have  achieved  so  much 
for  the  agriculture  of  his  own  country,  and  of 
the  world  and  whose  lamented  death  the  news 
papers  are  just  now  recording,  thus  briefly 
describes  the  Dhoora  plant ;  D hurra  or  Dhoora’’ 
— a  small  kind  of  grain,  much  cultivated  and 
extensively  consumed  in  Indian  and  Egypt,  and 
jhe  interior  of  A  Tien — is  quite  equal  in  nutri 
tive  value,  to  the  average  of  our  English  wheats 
and  yields  a  beautiful  white  flour.  According 
to  my  analysis  buckwheat  Ilnur  contains  IUA  and 
Dhoora  flour  11^  per  cent  of  gluten.”  Now, 
since  gluten  is  the  chief  nutritive  ingredient  of 
all  our  grains,  this  comparison  of  the  professor 
exhibits,  at  once,  nutritive  va’ue  for  the  Dhoora 
that  surpasses  someot  the  richest  grains  in  use 
for  the  food  of  man  or  stock.  With  such  q  al- 
ities  as  these  reported  by  Prof,  Johnston,  and 
pther  scientific  agriculturists  the  Sorghum  Vul- 
gare  could  not  long  escape  the  practical  tests  of 
our  intellignet  farmers. 

It  was  introduced  to  the  notice  of  Green  wood 
Club,  by  Dr.  Horace  Behind,  and  afterwards 
more  thoroughly  tested  by  Maj  R.  A  Griffin, 
of  the  same  vicinity  He  planted  it  after  the 
last  part  of spring  some  time  in  April,  four  feet 
in  the  row,  fifteen  inches  in  the  drill,  depositing 
five  or  six  grains  in  a  hill.  He  afterwards  thin- 


!  ned  down  to  one  stalk,  transplanting  as  well  as 
;  Cabbage.  The  soil,  such  as  would  lie  selected 
for  common  corn,  should  be  properly  prepared 
and  manured  before  planting;  and  with  ordina¬ 
ry  preparation  of  this  sort,  the  yield  is  from  SO 
to  100  bushels  per  acre. 

Extending  his  experiments  recently  to  the 
green  stalk  of  the  Dhoora,  Maj.  G.  discovered 
a  cause  of  its  being  so  much  relished  by  stock, 
ami  its  singular  lattenmg  effects,  in  addition 
to  the  excellent  qualities  of  its  grain.  He  found 
on  chewing  the  stalk,  which  he  preceived  was 
consumed  in  this  way  by  the  stock,  that  it  is 
exceedingly  rich  in  cane  juice — but  little  inferior 
to  the  sugar  cane  itself.  Several  practical  gen¬ 
tlemen,  to  whom  lie  exhibited  t  his  fact,  were 
astonished,  and  deemed  u  test  of  its  syrup  ami 
sugar-producing  qualities  worthy  of  special 
attention. 

Maj.  G.  informs  us  that  helms  now  forty-five 
hogs  ready  for  slaughter,  that  have  not  taken 
from  his  crib  a  single  bushel  of  corn  a  piece, 
having  been  wholly  fattened  on  ground  nut3. 
the  pea  pasture,  and  the  Dhoora  corn.  A  few 
will  doubtless  surmise,  from  this  flattering  ac¬ 
count,  that  Maj.  G.,  or  some  one  else  in  this  vi¬ 
cinity,  has  Dhoora  seed  for  sale.  It  it  not  so. 
He  has  indeed  large  quantity  on  hand — a  hogs¬ 
head  full — hut  scarcely  enough  for  his  own  use, 
and  for  gatuitous  distribution  among  his  neigh  - 

b  )t’S. 

Tins  brief  desorption  of  the  Dhoora  plant  is 
substantially  true,  and  we  have  laid  it  before 
our  readers,  believing  that  its  cultivation  in  res¬ 
pect  to  .-took  alone,  is  destined  to  work  a  great 
and  earnestly  desired  revolution  in  our  domes¬ 
tic  aud  agricultural  economy. 


Dogs  and  Foxes.* * — The  Fauquier  County 
Court,  at  its  late  session,  entered  up  an  order 
giving  effect  to  the  dog  law.  The  following 
are  its  provisions  : 

The  Constables  of  the  County  are  required 
to  ascertain  all  the  dogs  in  their  respective  Dis¬ 
tricts.  and  report  the  names  of  their  owners  to 
the  County  Court  at  its  July  term. 

Each  housekeeper  in  the  County  is  allowed 
to  keep  one  dog,  exempt  from  taxation.  If  he 
has  more  than  one  dog,  he  shall  pay  twenty- 
five  cents  tax  on  the  second  dog,  fifty  cents  on 
the  third,  an  i  one  dollar  each  on  all  over  three. 
Persons  other  than  housekeepers  shall  pay 
t  wenty  five  cents  on  the  first  dog,  fifty  cents  on 
the  second,  and  one  dbllar  each  on  all  over 
t  wo. 

The  dog  law  placed  it  in  the  discretion  of 
the  Court  to  exempt  packs  of  wolf  or  fox  dogs. 
This  was  not  done,  hut,  as  a  sunstitute,  proba¬ 
bly,  an  order  was  passed,  allowing  fifty  cents 
for  the  scalp  of  each  fox  killed  in  the  County  , 
so  that  fox  hounds,  by  being  diligent,  may  earn 
their  taxes.  We  doubt,  however,  if  this  will 
not  be  deemed  a  hardship  rather  than  a  relief, 
by  persons  who  are  fond  of  fox  hunting;  inas¬ 
much  as  it  will  tend  to  the  extermination  of 


*A  good  law;  would  we  had  just  such  a  one  in 

3outh  Carolina.  We  doubt  uot  a  majority  of  the  tax 
payers  in  the  State,  would  be  in  favor  of  it. — Ep. 

F  &  P. 
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foxes.  and  the  deslruot-nn  of  their  sport. 

The  law  is  now  fairly  afoot,  anil  the  Consta¬ 
bles  will  enrin  be  Upon  us  with  their  seriftdliiig 
InterrogntdrlhS.  It  w  ill  be  well  to  j  rep, -in’  i'tir 
them,  by  disposing  of  dll  worthless  or  superfln- 
(tils  dogs  without  delay.  Every  person  is  held 
tktsjlrtilsible  lor  the  dogs  about  any  fani,  house 
or  premises  in  hii*  occupancy.—  Lb;. 

- —««a<*aO-  t- — - 

Food  the  Genesee  Farmer. 

Ashes  and  Plaster  in  the  Hill  for  Coras 

An  nfiicle  headed  “Thou  tiff  t!i-  Mrih,”  }fer- 
hap.s,  iti  some  respects,  may  app’y  to  iMytfeif.  1 
have  for  a  number1  df  years,  in  raising  Indl/in 
corn,  experimented  with  plaster,  (irypsum), 
ashes.  and  so  on,  in  various  ways,  and  although 
!  can  not  tell  by  a  measurement  of  the  different 
crops  in  experiment  y- t-  from  observation,  I 
should  judge  that  tin  experiment  of  mixing 
plaster  and  ashes  of  about  equal  w  ight,  an 
thon  dropping  a  table  spoon  full  of  the  mixture 
in  each  hill,  instead  of  on  it,  has  increased  the 
crop  one-quarter,  end.  the  present  season,  per¬ 
haps,  one-half.  Anyone  serin;*  toy  corn-field 
this  season,  could  tell  t  >  u  hit!  where  this  mix¬ 
ture  was  put  into  the  li.il,  r<  v;  of  on  it.  If! 
plaster  or  ashes,  or  both,  are  to  he  used,  it  re¬ 
quires  no  more  :  iik  to  put  >t  m  the- hill  than  it 
would  OB  it.  Corn,  when  young,  has  many 
enemies,  auc?  it  may  lie  that  those  that  attack 
it  in  the  roots,  find  this  mixture  placed  in  con¬ 
tact  with  their  point  of  attack  an  objection. 
Those  that  never  tried  it,  try  it  in  some  way, 
and  this  article  may  pay  you  a  hundred  fold 
for  taking  a  paper  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
farming.  Alexander  Titc3. 

York toum,  West.  Co..  N.  Y. 

-  T.;>-  fr>  c  -flgiaa*- - 

From  tin)  M uhileburv  Register. 

The  Culture  of  Onions. 

Mr.  Editor  : — My  success  in  raising  onions, 
has  led  many  to  ask,  “  how  it  is  done.”  They 
say  the  maggot  and  the  large  brown  worm 
have  been  so  d  stru  tive  that  they  have  done 
trying  to  raise  that  valuable  vegetable.  In  an¬ 
swer  to  such  inquiries  permit  me  to  reply; 

There  are  at  least  six  kinds  of  onions.  But  ! 
they  are  of  the  same  species.  The  leek,  the 
gurlick,  the  hill  onion,  the  top  onion,  the  red 
and  tae  silver  onions.  From  the  fact,  that 
whenever  onions  have  been  found  growing 
wild,  they  are  always  found  most  plentifully 
and  most  flourishing  in  muck  soil,  I  have  ta¬ 
ken  the  hint  to  prepare,  my  onion  bed  with  a 
plentiful  supply  of  muck  first  put  into  the  hog- 
yard,  and  then  well  mixed  with  common  soil. 

It  l  plow  the  j  round,  I  take  care  not  to  have 
the  ground  too  light.  As  the  roots  of  onions 
do  not  go  down  deep,  they  will  not  stand 
drought  so  well  in  light  as  in  more  compact 
soil.  Besides  onions  bottom  better  where  the 
ground  has  been  rotted  or  hard  trodden. 

I  cultivate  the  *•  top  onion  ’  for  several  rea¬ 
sons.  AH  black  seed  onions  are  slow  to  come 
up.  The  weeds  get  the  start  of  them,  and  then 
3’Ou  are  obliged  to  get  down  on  your  hands  and 
knees  and  weed  with  your  fingers.  Then  warm 
weather  has  come  on  and  the  maggot  fly  com¬ 


mences  with  the  young  and  destfrri’ys  it.  And 
the  black  seed  onion  is  so  late  thkvf  the  black 
wtfrm  is  just  in  season  to  bite  off  fbO  tender 
St /ilk.  and  so  devours  the  onion. 

lint  plant  the  ‘‘top  onion”  seed,  which'  rS  al¬ 
ready  H  little  onion,  you  may  get  them  well 
growing  in  April.  They  come  up  immediate¬ 
ly*  8°  that  you  may  hoe  them  twiee  or  more 
before  weeds  appear.  And  before  maggot  or 
worm  time,  the  onion  has  got  the  groifnd  by 
possession.  When  the  Weeds  appear,  you’ tuny 
march  right  along  with  your  hoe  and  go  over' 
with  a  bed  largo  enough  for  twenty  bushels, 
before  breakfast. 

Thu  reason  why  maggots  have  ever  destroy¬ 
ed  the  top  onion  is,  that  they  were  planted  too 
late.  They  should  he  planted  as  so'on  as  the 
snow  and  frost  disappears.  Some  put  out  iti 
’'■“full  and  do  well.  1  have  never  tried  it. 
1  Ito  fop  onions  on  good  ground  aft;  fafge  as 
any.  They  afe  sweeter  and  more  juicy  than 
other  varieties,  and  can  be  raided  as  easy  as  po¬ 
tatoes. 

I  have  given  away  and  sold  seed  for  several 
years;  and  when  the  experiment  has  been  faff, 
all  have  been  satisfied.  I  intend  to  give  avfray 
and  sell  before  April,  twelve  bushels  of  seed. 

S.  Morgan; 

Bristol ,  Fit.,  Jan,  13,  1654. 

For  the  Farmer  and  Planter. 

Management  of  Hogs. 

Mr.  Editor: — Any  farmer  or  planter  enq 
raise  meat  for  his  family  with  very  little  attention, 
but  that  attention  must  be  regular  and  the  rigli^ 
sort.  Much  depends  on  the  breed,  but  the  best 
breed  cannot  live  on  air.  I  have  been  feedT 
iug  store  hogs — meat  hogs — near  32  days — : 
have  killed  only  25.  My  plan  this  year  was,  to 
divide  oGf  into  six  lots,  pens  covering  103  feet 
by  10,  troughs  in  each  pen — pens  littered  free'y 
with  corn  stalks,  about  10  loads  a  week.  The 
first  14  days  all  food  was  cooked,  boiler  and  fur¬ 
nace  at  pens,  the  boiler  contains  near  50  gal¬ 
lons;  it  was  filled  with  Ik  bushels  cotton  seed 
and  pumpkins,  boiled  until  perfectly  soft,  then 
Ik  bushels  of  meal  stirred  in  and  cooked.  Next 
7  days,  only  1  bushel  of  seed,  2  bushels  of  meal, 
with  pumpkins  and  a  feed  of  dry  corn  at  mid¬ 
day.  The  next  week,  no  seed  or  pumpkins. 
Water  when  wanted.  Thus,  I  have  used  very 
moderately  of  corn.  Some  years  I  use  pota¬ 
toes  in  lieu  of  pumpkins. 

Sows  and  pigs  are  now  fed  on  cooked  pump¬ 
kins,  seed  and  meal.  The  hog  feeder  attends 
to  all  and  feeding  stalled  beef,  arid  at  other 
work  when  through  attending  to  grinding  meal. 

I  do  not  remember  now  what  I  have  written, 
but  think  I  have  covered  the  ground  ;  if  not,  I 
am  ready  to  give  mine  opinions,  hoping  to  in¬ 
duce  others  to  attend  to  stock.  1  have  -written 
after  night,  attending  to  plantation  concerns 
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during  the  day.  and  \\  l  it  ;  without  method,  not 
writing  for  life  ••  crit in’s <\v<V  but  for  my  broth¬ 
er  of  the  plow. 

Next  year  my  arrangements  will  be  more 
perfect,  ami  my  stock,  1  lv  pe.  liner.  1  cannot. 
I emc  my  pork  business  to  any  one.  1  must 
feed  my  hogs,  ami  must  have  fat  ones  to  keep 
up  my  interest.  I  have  all  qurmtilics  of  feed  • 
oats,  beruiuda  grass,  clover,  &c.,  fee. 

Yours,  trulv, 

S.  13. 

December  20,  1855. 

Milk  4'ows  and  Escutcheons* 


When  (  ruction  s  theory  of  determining  the 
Value  ot  milk  cows  by  the  growth  of  hair  on 
its  thighs  above  and  adjacent  to  the  bag,  was 
first  introduced,  the  idea  was  received  with 
a  good  deal  of  scepticism.  Time  lias  wrought 
changes.  At  a  late  convention,  by  the  legisla¬ 
tive  e.lub  ot  the  State  ol  New  5  ork.  one  of 'he 
speakers  gave  the  evidence  in  relation  to  12 ne¬ 
on’s  theory : 

“M.  (2 union,  a  French  writer,  lias  discover¬ 
ed  certain  indications  which  lie  claims  to  de¬ 
termine  the  milking  qualities  of  cows.  This  he 
calls  “escutcheons,’’  being  the  hair  which 
grows  upwards,  (contrary  to  the  general  rule.) 
on  the  udder,  thighs,  and  hinder  part  of  the 
body,  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  ihe  eseidcheon 
.by  the  upward  directions  of  the  |tfljr  which 
;lorms  them.  1  cannot  go  into  detail  here  up  n 
the  system,  hut  would  refer  to  the  work  ofM. 
Guenon  itself.  But  to  show  that  it  is  esteemed 
Worthy  of  notice,  1  will  allude  to  the  testimony 
of  those  who  have  given  attention  to  it. 

“Mr.  John  llaxton,  in  a  work  published  in 
3852,  entitled,  “  llow  to  choose  a  goo]  Mj]k 
Cow,”  in  reference  to  the  indication  of  a  -mod 
milk  cow.  p.  178,  says.  “  The  writer  has  exam¬ 
ined  many  hundred  of  dairy  cows  in  Britain, 
and  the  conclusion  arrived  at.  in  regard  to  Mr. 
.Guenon’s  test  of  judging  of  the  milking  proper¬ 
ties  ot  a  cow  i>y  the  development  of  the  ccusson, 
as,  that,  in  a  very  large  majority  of  cases  it  is 
borne  out  by  facts.”  In  n  London  dairy  be¬ 
longing  to  Mr.  Riggs,  31  Edgwnre  road,  ‘where 
about  400  cows  are  kept,  and  where  nine- 
tenths  ot  them  are  lar  above  averageTiiilket’s 
the  development  or  upward  growth  of  the  hair  on 
the  posterior  part  of  the  udder,  thighs  and  peri- 
tneuni,  was  too  remarkable  to  he  accounted  for 
by  accidental  causes.  As  well  might  it  he  said 
that  all  other  tests,  such  as  length  of  head,  soft¬ 
ness  and  flexibility  of  skin,  and  wide  quarters, 
were  accidental,  and  had  no  reference  to  the 
milking  properties  of  a  cow.  When  a  phenom¬ 
enon  presents  itsell  over  and  over  again,  accom¬ 
panied  in  a  majority  of  cases  by  certain  results, 
we  may  he  certain  that  it  is  not  accidental,  hut 
natural ;  and  while  we  may  be  unable  to  nc- 
countfor  these  results  upon  satisfactory  grounds 
it  is  neither  philosophical  or  prudent,  to  deny 
or  ignore  the  connection  between  the  one  anl 
the  other,  and  thus  to  forfeit  the  advantages 
which  the  fact  itself  is  calculated  to  afford.” 


j  Tim  late  Mr.  Phiunev,  of  Massachusetts,  a 
!  very  careful  and  critical  observer,  made  exami¬ 
nation  of  a  largo  number  of  milk  cows,  and 
found  in  a  majority  of  them  that  were  good 
j  milkers,  these  developments  well  marked.  He 
{conversed  with  a  large  number  of  intelligent 
j  gentlemen  when  lie  was  abroad  in  1851,  in 
Great  Britain  ami  France,  and  found  but  one 
opinion  as  to  the  general  character  of  tno  ani¬ 
mals  which  possessed  these  developments.  Amt 
so  far  as  we  have  learned  the  views  of  gciitle- 
|  men  in  this  country  who  have  given  attention 
to  this  subject,  the  result  lias  been  the  same. 

;  “i  think  it  m  iv  with  safety  be  affirmed,  that 
j  this  ‘one  principle’  is  esta  dished— that,  all 
i  things  being  alike,  as  regards  shape,  texture  of 
skin,  iS;c.,  cows  with  well  developed  escutch¬ 
eons,  will,  in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  be  found 
to  be  the  best  milkers,  and  above  a.n  average  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  those  with  very  small 
escutcheons,  will  he  found  under,  or  at  most, 
not  above  an  average  in  their  milking  prop- 
j  erties. 

“  In  calves  the  escutcheons  show  the  shapes 
wl  ich  they  are  afterwards  to  assume.  They 
are  more  contracted  only  because  the  parts 
which  they  cover  are  slightly  developed-  They 
are  easily  perceived  after  birth,  hut  the  hair 
which  forms  thorn  is  long,  coarse  and  stiff.  Af¬ 
ter  this  hair  falls  off,  the  escutcheons  of  calves 
lescmble  those  of  cows,  though  of  less  size, 
rills  wid  enable  the  farmer  to  save  such  calves 
as  will  probably  serve  him  as  good  milkers.” 

Take  Hood  Care  of  Your  Implements. 


Tn  primitive  times,  when  agricultural  opera¬ 
tions  were  carried  on  with  a  few  rude  imple¬ 
ments,  the  words  of  advice  contained  in  the 
|  heading  of  this  article  were  unnecessary.  The 
{  sickle,  flail,  plow  and  harrow  comprised  nearly 
[the  whole  of  the  early  husbandman’s  stock  of 
implements,  and  these  were  of  such  rude  con¬ 
struction.  that  but  little  care  was  needed  to 
protect  them  from  injury.  With  the  farmer  of 
the  present  day  the  ease  is  different.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  implements  required  to  conduct  the  or¬ 
dinary  operations  of  a  large  farm,  is  not  only 
great,  hut  many  of  them  are  of  a  character  re¬ 
quiring  considerable  care  and  attention,  not 
merely  operating  them,  but  in  protecting  them 
from  damage  when  not  in  actual  use.  Although 
most  of  the  business  of  the  farm  is  simple  in 
character,  requiring  simple  and  strong  imple¬ 
ments  and  machinery,  still  important  and  com¬ 
plicated  working  parts  have  been  introduced 
into  many  of  the  agricultural  machines  of  mod¬ 
ern  invention,  upon  the  keeping  of  which  in 
complete  order  depends  the  perfect  working  of 
the  whole.  Those  more  delicate  parts  are  un¬ 
fortunately  the  ones  most  likely  to  be  neglect¬ 
ed.  The  machine  works  badly  in  consequence, 
and  the  result  is  that  it  is  neither  thrown  aside 
as  unfit  for  use,  or  returned  to  the  manufactu¬ 
rer,  the  latter  being  the  course  most  generally 
pursued.  While  we  are  prepared  to  admit  that 
many  manufacturers  of  agricultural  implements 
deserve  to  have  their  articles  thrown  back  up- 
|  on  their  hands,  on  account  of  their  flimsy  con¬ 
struction.  we  have  equally  good  reasons  for  as- 
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parting  that  the  difficulty  is  not  wholly  in  that 
direction. 

Farmers,  as  a  general  thing,  are  loo  negligent  ‘ 
with  their  tools.  How  frequently  are  pious  and  : 
harrows  permitted  to  rest  and  rust  in  fence  j 
corners  of  the  field  in  which  they  were  last; 
used,  from  fall  to  spring,  and  from  spring  to 
fall  again.  Spades,  shovels  and  hoes  are  not 
deemed  worthy  a  shelter  from  the  weather,  j 
while  other  implements  share  the  same  fate, 
(food  Air.  Farmer  this  is  all  wrong,  and  jou 
are  more  frequently  in  er.or  than  you  suppose,  ! 
when  von  charge  the  imperfections  of  your  own 
farming  machinery  w  holly  to  the  manufactu-  | 
ivr,  and  not  in  some  degree  at  least  to  your¬ 
selves.  'fake  our  advice,  and  have  all  your  j 
movable  implements  carefully  cleaned,  examin-  j 
ed  and  stored  away  in  their  appropriate  places,  1 
just  as  soon  as  you  are  done  with  them  for  the 
season.  Wash  the  dirt  from  your  plows,  and  1 
while  the  in  on  I- board  and  the  land-side  arc 
bright,  apply  a  light  coat  of  oil.  This  will  save 
the  trouble  of  repolishiug  when  wanted  for  the 
next  season’s  plowii  g.  Examine  your  mowers 
and  reapers  when  harvesting  is  completed,  re¬ 
pair  damages,  oil  the  knife  and  those  parts 
which  revolve,  and  wear  rapidly,  and  the  first 
time  you  are  in  town,  purchase  a  pot  of  paint  1 
and  a  brush,  and  the  very  firs"  leisure  halfday 
you  have,  give  all  the  wood  work  of}  our  ma¬ 
chines  a  coat  of  paint,  and  then  store  them 
away  carefully  in  their  proper  places.  Pursue 
this  plan  with  all  your  implements,  and  our  \ 
word  for  it,  your  complaints  against  the  man¬ 
ufactures  will  be  less  frequent.  Drought  and 
rain  affect  implements  injuriously,  and  a  good 
coat  of  paint  serves  to  protect  them  in  a 
great  degree  from  bad  effects  of  both.  A  eele-  j 
brated  English  Agriculturist  expresses  our  j 
views  so  clearly  on  this  subject,  that  we  com¬ 
mend  his  remarks  to  the  careful  attention  of  our 
leaders,  lie  says: 

I  would  advise  farmers  to  contrive  bv  care 
and  good  management,  to  make  their  imple¬ 
ments  durable  as  possible.  The  cost  of  this 
will  be  trifling,  compared  with  the  advantages. 
In  order  to  effect  it,  select  the  most  likely  la¬ 
borer  on  the  farm  ;  put  the  implements  under 
his  care,  and  make  it  a  strict  rule  with  all  the 
men,  that  each  implement  done  with  for  the  sea¬ 
son,  shall  be  brought  to  one  particular  place, 
say  near  the  pond  or  pump;  the  man  having 
charge  of  th  e  implements  must  then  wash  and 
clean  them  well  before  putting  them  into  the 
shed,  and  at  a  convenient  time,  when  not  other¬ 
wise  engaged,  or  in  weather  when  out-door 
work  cannot  be  performed.,  get  them  repaired 
and  paint  them.  1  he  man  should  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  make  bis  duty  a  pleasure,  and  to  teel  a 
pride  in  showing  his  employer’s  implements  in 
fine  order.’’ 

>ouch  advice  doubtless  sounds  strange  in  the 
ears  of  many  farmers;  but  it  is  sound  and  judi¬ 
cious,  and  it  lollovved  strictly,  there  will  be  few¬ 
er  complaints  in  regard  to  the  durability  of 
farming  implements. — Progressive  Farmer. 

Hog  Ranges. 

When  you  speak  to  a  cotton  planter  about 
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raising  bis  o\\  n  meat,  and  enough  to  supply  his 
doctor,  merchant,  black,  mil h,  <ku\,  lie  will 
without  hesitation  toll  \ou  that  it  will  not  pav. 
lie  can  make  more  by  planting  cotton,  even  if 
lie  lias  to  buy  hi;  own  meat,  or  Hie  greater 
part  of  it.  'I’ll is  we  admit  is  nue,  when  cot¬ 
ton  ranges  at  better  priees  than  at  present, 
provided  he  has  to  feed  bis  hogs  exclusively  on 
corn  and  peas.  But  wo  do  not  admit  the  ne¬ 
cessity  ol  ibis  process  of  making  bacon.  There 
is  a  much  cheaper  |  rocoss  than  this  opened  to 
all  the  planters  of  this  country,  and  a  better  one 
than  to  make  cotton,  and  pay  freight  to  Savan¬ 
nah,  and  then  pa\  iug  freight  on  hogs  from  Ten¬ 
nessee.  Sonic  of  our  i.otton  planters  have  long 
since  got  u  partial  insight  into  this  plan,  and  the 
result  has  been  that  they  are  lnucli  hotter  off 
than  those  who  raise  their  own  flour  and  pork, 
at  the  risk  of  raising  less  cotton,  and  vet  there 
is  a  plan  hy  which  Hu  y  can  raise  it  much  cheap¬ 
er  than  the}'  do. 

Every  tanner  should  have  a  hog  range  at¬ 
tached  to  his  farm.  It  should  have  a  good 
stream  of  running  water,  and  might  embrace 
from  ten  to  one  hundred  acres,  according  to 
the  amount  of  pork  to  he  ra  s,  d.  The  major 
part  should  he  a  forest,  which  would  answer 
the  double  purpose  of  raising  timber  for  wood 
and  rails,  and  acorns  for  vour  hogs.  All  the 
undergrowth  should  lie  cut  out  and  burned. 
The  dead  trees  cut  down  ami  split  for  w  ood 
and  rails,  as  well  as  all  the  thick  growth  of.-ap- 
lings,  pines,  gums,  dogwoods,  ami  in  fact  all. 
but  oaks,  hickories,  walnuts,  mulberries,  per¬ 
simmons,  (ktc.  1  lie  oaks  should  not  stand  thick 
but  let  in  plenty  of  air  ami  sun,  and  they  will 
beat  much  better.  One  oak  standing  thus  is¬ 
olated  w  ill  bear  as  much  as  half  a  dozen  crowd-- 
ed.  1  articular  attention  should  be  paid  to  per¬ 
simmon  trees,  in  saving  all  that  might  bear. 
They  will  prove  of  immense  value. 

Now  for  the  orchard  part.  As  many  as  you 
please.  Plant  plumb  trees  that  will  ripen’  in 
May,  June  and  July,  and  some  even  later,  in 
squares  six  feet  each  way,  and  they  will  soon 
cover  the  ground.  Set  out  peach  trees  ten  feet 
each  way,  of  such  kinds  that  will  ripen  from 
June  to  October,  and  try  and  plow  them  twice* 
a  year,  if  possible,  and  you  w  ill  have  fruit  that 
vid  gladden  the  heart  ol  a  porker.  Farmers' 
w  ho  will  begin  this  spring  by  transplanting  all 
the  volunteer  peach  trees  about  their  premises, 
w  ill  in  three  years  have  a  fine  orchard  for  their 
hogs. 

With  such  a  hog  range,  the  farmer  would 
have  hut  little  need  to  make  drafts  upon  his 
crib,  only  in  quantities  to  keep  bis  hogs  tame, 
The  acorns,  hickory-nuts,  &c.,  would  keep 
them  during  the  winter  and  spring,  and  peach¬ 
es,  with  the  gleaning  of  the  oat  and  wheat 
fields,  w  ould  keep  them  till  fall.  Then  the  pea 
crop  and  the  persimmons  would  bring  them  up 
to  acorn  time  again.  Potatoes,  groundpens, 
turnips,  mulberries,  blackberries,  muskadines, 
&c.,  would  help,  and  the  result  would  be,  in¬ 
stead  of  sending  off  hundreds  annually  to  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  Tennessee  for  pork,  it  would  return 
into  your  own  pockets  in  various  ways.  You 
would  not  only  save  your  bacon,  but  you  would 
increase  the  value  of  your  farm,  just  the  amount 
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that  slid)  a  farm  would  bring  over  and  above 
a  worn  out  cotton  farm,  with  no  such  append¬ 
age.  Who  will  try  it  ?- — Central  Georgian. 

From  the  Country  Gentleman. 

Notes  on  Poultry  Management. 

Fowl  fanciers  seem  to  lay  great  stress  on 
the  different  breeds  of  fowls  as  to  the  quality 
of  their  eggs  as  food.  Now,  whatever  differ¬ 
ence  there  may  be  in  this  respect,  we  are  satis¬ 
fied  that  no  epicure  could  tell  the  difference  by 
taste.  If  it  is  done  at  till,  it  must  be  done  by 
a  chemical  examination,  which  is  of  no  conse¬ 
quence  whatever  to  tho  epicure.  Some  fowls 
may  lay  larger  eggs  than  others,  and  a  little 
may  be  gained  in  this  way.  For  food  during 
t lie  winter  season,  fine  cut  cabbage  is  good,  so 
are  boiled  potatoes,  mashed  and  mixed  with 
meal.  In  severe  cold  weather,  a  corn  meal 
“  hasty  pudding,”  fed  warm,  is  good  to  make 
liens  lay;  also  when  the  ground  is  covered  with 
snow,  pounded  oyster  shells  should  he  kept  by 
them.  Some  animal  food,  as  raw  meat  or  bod¬ 
ed  meat,  in  the  winter  time,  will  be  well  for 
them,  Dut  in  those  seasons  when  they  have  a 
range,  they  can  supply  themselves  !>y  insects. 

As  to  the  size  of  a  poultry-yard.  Hit  best  one 
we  have  yet  seen,  is,  “  all  out-doors, ”  or  in  oth¬ 
er  words,  to  go  where  they  please  ;  yet  as  this 
rule  in  general,  can  only  apply  to  farmers  and 
land-holders,  oilier  breeders  will  be  obliged  to 
keep  them  in  yards  more  or  less.  For  two  or 
three  dozen  fowls,  a  yard  should  he  an  acre  in 
extent  if  possible,  and  if  twoor  three  acres  can 
be  had,  itwillbe  all  the  better. 

An  old  bushel  basket  with  a  little  straw  put 
in  the  bottom,  makes  a  good  nest  for  sitting 
hens,  as  the  air  will  draw  through  the  basket 
and  keep  the  eggs  at  an  even  temperature.  We 
have  lost  many  broods  by  setting  the  hens  in 
the  side  of  a  hay  mow,  as  the  heat  of  the  hay 
is  such  that  it  will  cause  the  yolk  to  adhere  to 
the  young  chicks  so  that  they  will  die  in  the 
shell.  But  in  hot  weather  we  have  had  as  good 
luck  it  hatching  where  the  hens  set  directly  on 
the  ground,  with  a  little  straw  for  the  bottom 
of  the  nest.  This  keeps  the  eggs  cool,  or  at 
even  heat,  so  that  where  a  hen  steals  her  nest 
and  sits  in  the  grass,  they  will  generally  do 
well.  When  the  young  chicks  come  out,  a  few 
crumbs  of  bread  for  a  few  days  is  all  they  want. 
After  that,  course  ground  Indian  corn,  as  homi¬ 
ny  or  samp,  is  the  best  food  we  have  ever  used 
for  young  chickens. 

To  sum  up,  for  the  value  of  the  different 
breeds  of  fowls,  we  will  put.  the  large  Asiatic 
breeds  all  in  one  list  As  to  the  laying  quali¬ 
ties  of  these  fowls,  it  is  claimed  by  pome  breed¬ 
ers  that  they  will  lay  more  eggs  in  a  year  than 
the  other  varieties.  This  may  be  so,  but  then 
we  should  want  more  proof  of  it  than  we  have 
yet  seen  ;  and  then  it  is  claimed  that  they  are 
full  as  good  for  the  table  as  the  smaller  varie¬ 
ties.  This  we  cannot  believe,  when  placed  by 
the  side  of  tlje  Dorkings  or  of  the  common 
yard  fowls.  One  thing  may  he  in  their  favor, 
they  will  not  ‘‘scratch”  for  a  living  any  more 
than  turkeys  will,  so  that  those  ivho  have  gar¬ 
dens  that  are  not  well  protected,  these  fowls 
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may  he  an  advantage  over  the  others. 

As  tor  tho  Dorkings,  the  Spanish,  Golden 
Hamburgs.  Belli  u  Grot's.  Poland  Top-knots, 
Games.  Seabright  Bantams,  &c..  they  ure  all 
fine  fowls,  and  we  presume  good  layers.  Each 
and  all  of  these  varieties  will  have  their  favor- 
ite-n  Some  will  prefer  one  vniiety,  and  many 
will  try  tho  various  birds.  The  non-sitters 
will  lay  mor  eggs  in  a  season  than  the  sitters. 
It  is  well  to  have  both  kinds,  like  the  Dorking 
Him  &paui*Ii.  Th«  Dorking  are  jxood  breeders 
and  nurses:  the  Spanish  are  poor  at  that,  and 
they  can  be  kept  laying,  bringing  out  the 
broods  under  the  Dorking  hens.  Formerly, 
when  we  kept  a  variety  of  yard  fowls,  such  as 
brown,  speckled,  fawn-colored,  black,  white, 
&c.,  of  the  ordinary  fowls,  we  used  to  have  n 
large  number  of  eggs  from  them  eve-y  season. 
Of  course  vve  kept  them  well,  and  they  paid  us 
well  for  such  keeping.  But  if  you  are  going 
to  make  money  at  the  business,  according  to 
the  fancier’s  notion,  then  you  must  have  the 
varieties  Unit  will  sell  at  from  $8  to  $20  the 
uni r.  and  eggs  in  proportion. 

In  a  pou  try  yard,  it  is  well  to  have  as  many 
donu'stic  fowls  as  you  can  keep.  A  few  Pea¬ 
fowls,  or  “■  Pea-cocks,”  and  *•  Guinea  hens,”  for 
a  variety,  are  well.  L.  DuRANI». 

Derby ,  Ct. 

•  - - 

For  die  Farmer  and  Planter. 

Red  Clover,  &c. 

Mr.  Editor: — In  your  December  No  ,  is  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  the  Laurens  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society  on  Clovers  and  Grasses.  In 
that  r  port  speaking  of  the  Red  Clover,  the 
committee  say— that  it  will  succeed  here  and 
in  oth  r  portions  of  tho  South  is  getting  to  he 
a  settled  question— of  this  1  have  no  doubt,  as  I 
liave  cultivated  the  Red  Clover  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  on  almost  ail  soils  common  in 
the  upper  distiets  of  the  State,  and  have  made 
but  one  failure  a?  yet,  of  which  you  shall  hear. 
Jn  1844,  I  sowed  a  fiel  of  forty  acres,  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  with  oats,  of  old  upland,  some  of  it  washed, 
down  to  the  red  clay  ;  it  came  up  finely  and  about* 
the  1st  of  May,  I  applied  about  seventy  pounds 
of  plaster  to  the  acre.  When  the  oats  were  cut 
the  clover  had  taken  good  hold,  and  was  not 
injured  by  the  sun.  May.  1845,  the  clover was- 
from  eight  to  twelve  inches  high,  according  to 
the  land.  I  did  not  then  know  that  it  was  not 
torn  n  any  more  that  summer,  and  turned  in  a 
large  stock  of  hogs  and  some  cattle  -they  im¬ 
proved  rapidly  for  awhile,  but  the  excessive 
heat  and  drought  of  that  sun  tner,  and  the  close 
past ti ri ng  ki lie.  1  out  the  clover  on  most  of  the- 
field.  I  had  frequently  pastured  clovei  lots 
before,  and  have  since,  and  have  never  bad  it 
killed  except  in  this  instance  I  have  cut  clo¬ 
ver  tho  second  year  after  sowing,  and  at  one 
cutting  have  made  two  large  waggon  loads  well 
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cured  liny  (not  weighed)  to  the  ncre.  on  lend 
which  I  am  sure  would  not  bring  more  than 
three  barrels  of  corn  in  m  ordinary  season. — 
But  my  experience  is  different  from  the  commit¬ 
tee  in  sowing  the  clover  by  itself.  I  believe  he 
protection  of  some  other  crop  is  necessary  if 
sown  in  the  spring,  until!  it  takes  fair  lin'd  of 
the  land,  and  in  cutting  the  oats  a  great  many 
weeds  will  be  cut  down  (which  generally  at  that 
season  of  the  year  will  destroy  them)  which 
otherwise  might  go  to  seed  and  materially  in¬ 
jure  the  clover,  i  also  believe  if  k  of  the  200  lbs. 
of  plaster  which  the  committee  say  is  necessa¬ 
ry  on  our  lands,  was  sown  the  first  spring,  after 
the  oats  and  clover  were  fairly  up,  there  would 
be  no  fu r th er^co m plaint  about  its  being  killed 
after  the  oats  are  cut. 

The  Herds  grass  certainly  grows  best  on  rich, 
moist  laud,  hut  will  grow  well  on  any  good  up¬ 
land,  and  stands  the  drought  better  than  the 
red  clover.  In  |  rocuring  seed,  he  sure  to  send 
for  Red  Top — what  is  called  Herds  grass  at  the 
North  has  a  white  blossom,  and  never  has  grown 
high  enough  with  me  to  cut  for  hay — it  makes 
fine  pasture  however. 

Orchard  grsss  will  grow  in  the  shade  if  the 
land  is  good — it  will  also  grow  well  on  manured 
lots  without  a  tree  or  bush,  and  certainly  much 
better  without  the  company  of  a  weed  or  b  h  r. 
Mr  Editor,  will  you  belive  it.  that  after  experi¬ 
menting  for  years  with  the  above  and  several 
other  grasses,  I  h  >ve  last  year  plowed  up  all 
except  a  few  lots  of  Herds  grass,  which  have 
been  many  years  in  pasture.  Most  of  my  ex¬ 
periments  were  begun  when  cotton  was  selling 
at  from  four  to  six  cents — when  it  rose  to  eight 
and  ten  cents,  the  grass  lots  were  o  er  pastured 
and  the  weeds  which  the  stock  would  not  ent, 
were  suffered  to  over-run  them— not  because 
the  grasses  would  not  grow  t  profit,  but  because 
I  would  not  attend  to  it.  1  am  now  making 
arrangements  to  sow  clover  and  the  grasses 
on  a  larger  settle  than  I  ever  have,  done,  and 
do  not  fear  the  result,  if  Ido  my  part  as  I 
should.  At  first  I  intended  to  write  but  a  few 
I’ujs,  the  subject  has  insensibly  grew  upon  me 
and  resulted  in  this  long  rambling  letter — if  it 
is  worth  the  paper  and  print,  you  can  iron  out, 
-  unctuate,  erase  and  publish — if  not,  throw  it 
in  the  fire.  Yours,  &c.,  T 

P.  S.  — I  had  some  time  hack  scratched  a  short 

article  on  destroying  Bermuda  or  joint  grass  from 
my  own  experience,  hut  as  I  supposed  every 
body  knew  all  about  it,  I  did  not  send  it.  If  the 
experience  of  a  plain  farmer  who  attends  to  his 
own  business  is  thought  to  be  worth  any  thing, 


it  cat)  he  sent  at  some  othe  lime.  T. 

Remarks — T.  will  accept  our  thanks  for  his  evidence 
in  favor  of  clover  growing  in  die  South.  From  our 
own  experience  on  a  small  scale,  (we  have  never  tried 
(he  field  culture  <>f  clover)  we  knew  i I  can  lie  profila* 
lily  grown  i:i  the  South.  Plaster  and  the  sub-soil  plow, 
onnnv  tolerable  land,  wii)  ensure  its  successful  gro will • 
We  shall  he  obliged,  as  will  no  doubt  man)  of  our  rea* 
ders.  to  T  for  his  article  on  destroying  Joint  and  Ber¬ 
muda  grass — for,  instead  of  every  body  knowing  all 
about  it,  we  think  hut  few  know  unv  thing  about  it. — 
En.  F.  &  V. 

- itfl-  -fcr-i - 

A  firm  of  produce  dealers  in  New  York  have 
imported  from  France  within  a  day  or  two,  one 
thousand  dozen  of  hens’  eggs  for  domestic  con¬ 
sul  mption. 


From  the  Northern  Farmer. 

Woman’s  Rights. 

I  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and 
the  earth,  and  God  said,  let  us  make  man  in 
our  image  after  our  likeness,  and  let  him  have 
dominion  over  the  low  s  of  the  air,  and  over 
the  cattle,  and  over  all  the  earth,  and  over  ev¬ 
ery  creeping  thing  that  ereepeth  upon  the  earth. 
S  >  God  created  man  in  his  own  image,  in  the 
image  of  God  created  he  him. 

Man  was  created  pure  and  good, 

From  sin  entirely  free  ; 

And  while  in  this  blessed  state  he  stood, 
lie  knew  no  misery. 

And  the  Lord  said,  it  is  not  good  that  man 
should  be  alone,  I  will  make  a  help-meet  for 
him.  And  ihe  Lord  called  Adam  and  said, 
where  art  thou?  And  he  said,  hast  thou  eaten 
of  the  tree  whereof  I  commanded  thee  that 
thou  shouldst  not  eat?  And  the  man  said,  the 
woman  thou  gavest  to  be  with  me.  she  gave 
me,  and  I  did  eat.  And  unto  Adam  he  said, 
because  thou  hast  harkened  unto  the  voice  of 
thy  wife,  cursed  is  the  ground  lor  thy  sake  ;  in 
sorrow  shall  thou  eat  of  t  all  the  days  of  thy 
life.  And  unto  the  woman  He  said,  I  will 
greatly  multiply  thy  sorrow,  thy  desire  shall  be 
to  thy  husband,  and  he  shall  rule  over  thee. 

Wives  submit  yourselves  unto  your  husbands 
as  unto  the  Lord.  He  said,  I  suffer  not  a  wo¬ 
man  to  teach,  nor  to  use  authority  over  man, 
hut  to  be  in  silence;  for  Adam  was  first  formed, 
then  Eve;  and  Adam  was  not  deceived,  but 
the  woman.  Being  deceived  was  in  the  trans¬ 
gression.  And  now  I  think  that  the  fair  advo¬ 
cates  of  woman's  rights  had  better  read  their 
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Bibles  more,  and  law  less;  for  woman  was  the 
first  transgressor  uf  tlie  law. 

One  of  the  many  readers  of  t  ie  Northern  Far¬ 
mer.  Mahv. 

Palermo ,  N.  1^55. 

Remarks. — Here  is  the  law  and  testeslimony 
laid  down  by  a  young  lady,  who  can  rend  the 
eob  web  arguments  of  the  Woman’s  flights  ad¬ 
vocates  into  shreds  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 
When  she  wants  arguments  to  overthrow  her 
opponents,  she  opens  the;  Bible,  and  there  she 
finds  them  that  cannot  be  s  ; .ken— than  as  the 
everlasting  bills  that  surround  her — Ho.  North. 
Farm. 


Woman  and  her  Trammels. 


There  has  of  late,  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  in 
regard  to  the-1  rights’’  that  belong  to  woman  — 
the  “sphere’  which  is  hers,  the  powers  and 
privileges  that  should  be  allowed  to  her,  and  the 
independence  that  should  he  accorded  to  her 
in  common  with  man.  Indeed  our  country 
inis  come  well  nigh  going  demented  upon  thesub- 
jeet,  and  the  peculiar  impositions  and  wrongs 
inflicted  by  men  upon  their  gentle  sisters  have 
appealed  in  st i ring  words  to  the  sympathies  of 
the  nation. 

For  ourself,  we  are  decidedly  partial  to  the 
ladies,  a  sentiment  in  which  every  gentlinen  in 
thelatnl  will  coiiourgund  would  afford  us  a  very 
considerable  pleasure  to  know  that  their  cup  of 
enjoyment  was  full — that  they  wereallowed  to 
1  ave  every  rational  thing  they  could  wish  for. 
Nor  will  we  enter  into  a  contest  against  their 
right  to  preach,  vote  and  command,  and 
army,  if  they  desire  to.  Ministers  of  mercy 
they  certainly  are  ;  that  they  can  rule  the  na¬ 
tion  by  exerting  a  proper  influeuceat  home,  we 
think  will  not  lie  denied;  and  they  will  have 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  demonstrating 
their  ability  as  generals,  by  discipline  their 
--little  blossoms  ”  and  l heir  “  help”  into  sold¬ 
ierly  sedateness  and  regularity. 

But  it  is  upon  this  question  of  their  being 
made  the  toys,  slaves  and  imbeciles  oi  man  that 
we  particularly  wish  to  say  a  word.  Our 
own  view  ot’lhe  matter  i  sthat  ihe  complaint  is 
an  ungrounded  one-  Wo  never  saw  a  man 
yet  who  was  disposed  to  degrade,  demean  01 
injure  a  woman.  Beasts, — two-legged  bears 
may  do  it,  but  not  a  man.  Mon  are  the  world¬ 
wide  admirers  of  the  fair  sex,  and  if  to  blame 
for  any  thing,  should  be  berated  for  their  un¬ 
comprising  surrender  to  her  voice  and  virtues. 
It  is  in  their  hearts  to  be  ever  tender  to  the 
companion  that  God  has  given  them  ;  and  we 
ven  ure  the  assertion  that  the  whole  mal  ’  por¬ 
tion  of  the  civelzed  world  would  go  into  ecsta¬ 
sies  if  a  woman  would  qualify  herself  to  be  in¬ 
deed  his  consort  in  study,  his  hsalp-mate  in 
buisness,  and  his  counsellor  in  deliberations  for 
the  welfare  of  humanity.  He  longs  to  have 
her  possess  a  higher  intellectual  capacity  than 
she  now  evinces,  and  his  very  soul  yearns  after 
her  assistance  and  companionship  in  his  sterner 
pursuits.  It  is  woman  that  keeps  herselfdown, 
not  man;  arid  if  any  one  is  at  fault  for  her  de¬ 
gradation  it  is  herself. 


|  Take,  tor  instance,  the  matter  of  clothing. 
Is  it  not  L-he  herself  who  imposes  the  stays,  the’ 

!  hustle  aud[the  cumbrous  skirts ?  weights  upon  her 
frame  which  drags  to  the  earth  and  hasten  her  to 
j  i  he  grave.  Man  gcorns  and  despises  these  things-, 
and  would  fain  drive  them  from  ihe  earth,  if  he 
■  could,  iiml  ever  grudges  to  Ids  wife  the  money 
spent  in  such  Ilipptries.  But  she  fetters  her- 
!  self  with  the  aslnons,  trammels  herself  with 
1  the  idea  of  “looking  like  other  people,”  and 
destroys  her  own  physical  comfort  and  men¬ 
tal  independence  by  becoming  the  servile  l’ol- 
j  lower  of  evei  y  Parisian  harlot’s  whim. 

And  it)  her  tedious  confinement  to  domestic 
pursuits,  who  has  she  to  blame  as  herself?  It 
is  of  her  own  will  that  she  spends  so  large  ;« 
portion  of  her  time  in  contriving  how  to  make 
a  “show.’’  It  is  her  own  choice  which  leads 
li or  to  spend  nearly  all  her  leisure  moments  in 
gossip  with  her  neighbors,  or  reading  Hie  last, 
novel  or  promenading  t  he  fashionable  “  way’’  to 
make  a  sensation.  Man  does  not  compel  her 
to  this,  for  he  de -pises  it  from  his  very  heart,  anil 
nought  would  please  him  more  than  to  expend 
twice  tiie  amount  icasitel  lor  dress,  in  pirn: ba¬ 
sing  libraries ,  averies  and  botanical  collectioift, 
with  which  his  wife  might  improve  an  1  delight 
In  r  e  f  But  woman  does  not  make  a  choice 
of  these  things,  and  while  she  prefers  to  be  a 
dull  rather  than  a  sensible  and  intelligent  com¬ 
panion,  who  can  she  condemn  but  herself  if  she 
is  thereby  lowered  in  mail’s  estimation  ? 

Woman’s  want  of  force  in  conversation  is 
so  proverbial,  that  “suit  talk  is  the  rule  of 
etiquette  when  ladies  are  present,  Whose  ’ 
fault  is  it?  Surely  not  man’s  for  the  ridicules  - 
such  a  silly  mode,  although  his  desire  to  please 
Woman  is  so  great,  that  be  will  indulge  in  such 
frivolities  again  ts  his  better  judgement.  If  wo¬ 
rn  an  can  only  take  part  in  light  and  flippant  talk, 
man  will  soon  learn  never  to  start  an  intellec¬ 
tual  question  in  her  presence.  Let  her  but  en- 
iighlen  I  km-  own  understanding,  and  then  ro 
I,  uke  this  silly  practice  by  being  herselffirst  toiu-*- 
t  rod  nee  sensible  topics  of  conversation,  and  she 
will  not  have  to  complain  long  of  being  talked 
to  like'a  child  when  in  the  drawing  room. 

It.  was  said  in  the  olden  time  that  ‘:‘  there  is 
no  royai  road  to  learning. ’’  Each  person  who 
Would  he  possessed  of  knowledge,  must  do  his 
own  studying.  If  woman  would  be  deemed  in***' 
telligeu1.,  she  must  be  accordingly.-  So  long  as 
she  is  Ratified  with  leaning  upon  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  others,  so  long  w  ill  she  be  accounted 
a  dependant..  If  she  will  but  go  and  drink  at 
the  fountain  of  know  ledge  for  hsrself,  she  will 
soon  secure  the  respect  she  covets. — Man  will 
place  no  obstacles  in -her  way.  The  admira¬ 
tion  in  which  he  has  held- all  the  learned  wo¬ 
men  w ho  deck  t he  world’s  history,  shows  in  1 
what  light  he  views  female  education,  auiH 
proves  that  woman  has  but  frersel f  to  blame  it 
she  continues  to  occupy  an  inferior  position. 

W,  II.  G. 


Negro  labor  seems  to  be  in  great  demand  in 
Gonzalze.  A  common  field  band  was  hired  for 
one  year,  last  week,  at  the  price  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  dollars. 
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Pendleton  Maie  Academy. 

To  our  friends  wishing  to  send  their  sons  to  one  of 
tho  best  schools  in  the  up  country,  we  w  ould  stiy  see 
Maj.  Jones’ notice  in  our  present  No.  Maj  J.  is  a 
scholar,  ti gentleman  and  the  best  discipl  imuian  that  we 
have  known  as  a  teacher  in  Old  Pendleton. 

to!.  Simkiu’s  Address. 

Several  of  our  subscribers  are  insisting  on  our  pub¬ 
lishing  Col.  Simpkix’s  Address  to  the  State  Agricultu" 
ral  Society  ;  but  wo  still  hope  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  have  ordered  copies  enough,  and  will  send  them 
out  to  supply  every  person  desiring  one.  We  might 
have  distributed  a  hundred  copies,  had  they  been  sent 
us — have  received  but  one. 

Labels. 

A  subscriber  enquires  for  the  best  labels  for 
fruit  trees,  &c.  We  see  it  stated  in  the  Working 
Farmer,  from  good  authority,  says  the  Editor, 
that  apiece  of  Zinc,  marked  with  a  solution  of 
equal  parts  Verdigris  and  Muriate  of  Ammo¬ 
nia  in  water,  written  wi.h  a  common  quill, 
makes  a  very  durable  label. 

- : - -«U - 

Fish,  Fish  Ponds,  <&c. 

Our  present  number  concludes  the  most  interesting 
essay  of  Dr  Bachman,  on  the  above  subjects,  with 
which  we  feel  satisfied  that  every'  reader  of  our  pa¬ 
per,  who  is  either  fond  of  the  sport  of  fishing  or  of  a 
fine  fish  on  the  table,  must  have  been  both  edified  and 
interested.  We  would  not  take  five  times  the  price 
of  the  Farmer  and  Planter  for  this  single  article. 

Acknowledgments 

Are  duo  to  our  represen  ative,  Col.  Oita,  to  the 
Hon.  J.  J.  Evans,  and  to  the  Hon.  Charles  Mason, 
for  various  packages  of  seeda.  The  Spanish  Spring 
Wheat,  sent  its  by  Col.  Oan,  was  sown  on  the  14th  of 
February  It  is  said  to  ripen  in  90  days  from  the  time 
of  sowing.  It  is  a  beautiful  white  grain,  and  will  be 
a  valuable  acquisition  to  our  country,  should  our  cli¬ 
mate  suit  it. 

- - 

The  Weather. 

Since  the  middle  of  the  month  (February)  the  weath¬ 
er  has  much  moderated,  and  if  had  much  room  for  if. 


J  We  have  clipped  the  remarks  from  many  of  our  ex- 
I  changes,  on  the  ntipare'led  severity  of  the  winter,  and 
did  intend  re-publishing  many  of  them  in  our  presen® 
,  number,  but  find  we  have  not  space  left  for  them.  We 
have  no  recollection  of  any  winter  to  compare  to* 
what  we  have  just  passed  through.  In  1835,  the 
weather  was,  for  a  day  or  two,  colder  than  any  we- 
have  had  this  winter,  hut  the  time  of  extreme  cold1 
was  short — very  short  in  comparison  with  what  we 
have  just  experienced.  Alight  rain  about  the  20th( 
has  somewhat  revived  the  wheat  crop,  but  we  much 
fear  it  is  seriously  injured.  »A  roller  run  over  it  at  this* 
time,  (the  25tb,)  would  greatly  improve  it  by  com1- 
pacting  the  earth  about  its  roots.  Our  fall  sown  oats, 

;  which  we,  at  one  time,  much  feared  would  be.  entirely 
killed,  are  looking,  at  this  time,  better  than  our  wheat" 
The  severe  freezes  of  the  winter  have  left  the  ground*  m- 
fine  condition  for  plowing;  and  it  is  well  it  is  so,  for  from* 
the  late  starting  oflhe  plows,  it  will  yetbe  sometime  be-- 
fore  breaking  is  finished.  With  moderate  seasons,  and 
without  heavy  rains  to  pack  and  run  the  earth  again 
together,  we  may,  however,  reasonably  calculate  on* 
land  remaining  light  and  of  easy  culture  throughout' 
the  season;  and  hence,  although  a  late  beginning  has- 
been  made,  we  may  count  on  a  good  crop  year  for 
all  crops  not  yet  in  the  ground. 

To  Correspondents. 

Our  respected  friend,  L.  B.  M.,  of  Chenuga,  A)v 
who  is  down  upon  us  and  all  other  neglectful  Editors, 
like  “  a  thousand  of  bricks,”  will,  we  beg,  excuse  our 
neglect  in  not  transferring  bis  paper  according  to  in¬ 
structions.  We  cannot  account  for  the  omission,  but 
are  certain  it  was  not  intentional  or  lor  want  of  due  re., 
spect.  We  probably  handed  the  manuscript  of  the 
article  alluded  to.  with  the  order  attached,  to  our  Pub¬ 
lisher  before  making  the  transfer,  and  it  not  being  re¬ 
turned  to  us,  caused  the  omission.  Such  tilings  will 
sometimes  happen  with  the  most  attentive.  We  have, 
sincethe  commencement  of  our  journal,  made  it  a  rule  to- 
attend  promptly  to  the  request  of  every  subscriber  who 
has  performed  his  duty  to  us,  especially.  Sometimes 
a  cross-grained,  ill-natured  being  who  has  neglected  or 
refused  to  pay  up  Arrearages,  falls  out  with  us  for  not 
“stopping”  his  paper,  which  he  has  not  ordered  to  be 
discontinued  before  the  close  of  tne  year,  but  after  ho 
has  received  two,  three  or  half  a  dozen  numbers  of  tho 
new  volume,-  and  with  a  full  knowledge  of  our  often 
published  terms — That  orders  for  discontinuing  a  pa¬ 
per  must  be  made  previous  to  the  close  cf  tho  then  cur¬ 
rent  volume.  If  this  is  not  done,  the  name  is  taken  t er 
our  list  for  December,  for  the  new  volume  to  com¬ 
mence  on  the  first  of  January,  which,  if  a  subscriber 
commences  with,  he  is  bound  for,  whether  he  continues 
to  take  or  not ,  From  such  individuals- vve  sometimes 
receive  insults  added  to  injury;  but  such  men  are 
scarcely  worthy  of  notice,  unless  on  our  black  list  wo 
give  them  a  place.  But  we  much  regret  the  necessity 
that  may  impel  our  prompt  and  attentive  friends  may 
sometime  to  give  us  even  a  gentle  rasping.  “  To  err 
is  human — to  forgive,  divine.” 

Dn.  J.  M.  F. — .Much  obliged  for  yourvery  accept- 
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able  communication.  May  old  Sumter  make  her  mark 
'as  you  hope  lor.  Shall  be  pleased  to  receive  proceed 
ugs  of  your  Society  for  publication.  We  did  ex¬ 
change  with  the  Watchman,  but  from  some  cause,  we 
know  not  what,  it  has  been  broken  off. 

“Random  Shot”  has  been  received  but  too  late 
for  our  March  number.  Shall  be  attended  to  in  our 
next.  The  business  of  raising  mutes  in  preference  to 
horses,  is  a  growing  ami  like  to  be  serirms  evil  to  our 
country;  but  whether  it  can  be  checked  at  once,  as 
our  correspondent  suggests,  on  the  principle  of  getting 
rid  of  the  monkey’s  tefil  at  a  single  blow,  is,  with 
us,  doubtful.  The  thing  has  grown  so  long  that  the 
surest  and  safest  remedy  will  be  found  in  a  gradual 
curtailing — but  in  surgical  operations,  Doctors  ought 
to  know  best  what  to  do.  (Wonder  if  '“Random 
Shot” and  Saluda” are  not  old  acquaintances?)  We 
regret  that  the  low  price  of  our  paper  and  small  num¬ 
ber  of  subscribers  wilt  not  justify  the  use  s if  the  “  clip¬ 
pers”  on  our  “rough  edges  and  double  leaves; and  we 
presume  there  are  but  few'  who  won  <1  be  disposed  to 
pay  as  “Random  Shot,”  (a  quarter  additional)  for  the 
service.  If  lie  had,  however,  as  many  to  clip  as  we 
have,  lie  would  consider  separating  the  leaves  of  the 
F.  &  P;  a  light  job.  Although  it  is  somewhat  com¬ 
parable  to  “  cutting  the  monkey’s  tail  off  by  peace- 
meals,”  we  hope  the '*  indirect  beneficial  results  of 
buying  corn  at  one  dollar  per  bushel  for  two  years  in 
succession,”  as  our  friend  concludes  “can  be  demon¬ 
strated,”  may  be  realized  by  very  many  of  our  readers 
who  Ij&ve,  as  we!!  as  himself,  been  forced  into  the  ex¬ 
periment'.  And  we  are  inclined  fo  believe  if  they  will 
heed  the  caution  given  by  another  friend,  in  our  pres¬ 
ent  number  headed,  “•  Things  in  General on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  next  cotton  and  provision  crop,  they  may 
eventually  profit  by  it.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  have 
our  correspondent’s  demonstration  at  his  leisure,  and 
regret  his  present  communication  cannot  appear  in 
this  number. 

♦■♦-4  1 1  ■  ■  ■  - - 

Persian  Tobacco  Seed. 

From  our  much  respected  friend,  D.  Johnson,  Esq., 
wc  have  received  the  following  communication,  accom¬ 
panied  by  three  papers  of  Persian  Tobacco  Seed, 
which  have  been  distributed  as  requested,  and  for 
which  we  return  the  thanks  of  the  recipients.  We 
take  the  liberty  to  publish  the  communication,  which 
was  probably  intended  to  be  private,  for  the  benefit 
of  such  of  our  . readers  as  may  attempt  tbs  cultivation 
of  this  very  superior  smoking  tobacco.  We  never 
could  reconcile  the  practice  of  tobacco  chewers  and 
smokers  purchasing  at  a  heavy  yearly  tax,  when  they 
might  raise,  at  less  cost,  just  as  good  an  article.  We 
have  always  thought  if  we  used  tobacco-  in  any  way, 
which  we  do  not,  that  we  should  raise  for  our  own  con¬ 
sumption.  We  know  some  hing  about  raising  tobac¬ 
co.  The  fist  money  we  ever  made  for  ourself  was  by 
raising  a  hogshead  of  tobacco  under  the  direction  of 
an  old  Grand-lather,  who  had,  in  his  working  days, 
been  a  tobacco  planter.  It  was  no  uncommon  sight 
at  that  time  (we  rolled  our  tobacco)  to  see  half  a 
dozen  to  a  dozen  rolling  hogsheads  in  company  on 
their  way  to  Augusta  or  Charleston.  And  we  doubt 
pot  that  the  raising  of  tobacco  at  this  time,  in  our  up- 


I  per  Districts,  would  pay  better  than  cotton,  ami  allow 
■  of  more  time  to  make  manure  to  keep  up  the  fertility 
of  our  rapidly  running  down  lands.  We  dare  say 
1  that  a  gentleman  who  had  been  in  the  practice  of 
indulging  i?i  manufactured  tobacco,  worth  (?)  a  dol¬ 
lar  per  pound,  or  in  fine  cigars,  at  from  5  to  10 
cents  each,  would  revolt  at  the  idea  of  taking  :i 
quid  from  a  homely  twist  of  “Little  Federick.  ”  or  a 
Horse  C - from  the  best  James  River;  and  per¬ 

haps  a  lady  would  not  like  even  to  “take  a  dip”  iu 
home-made  snuff;  yet — nun  gustihm  disputant  turn,  wc 
!  believe  is  the  latinof  it — and  once  a  man  gets  rued  to 
the  latter,  ho  will  enjoy  them  just  as  much  as  if  ev- 
;  er  so  fine  and  costly;  and  here  wc  would  remark 
!  that  there  are  not  many,  even  of  those  who  are  in 
I  the  habit  of  the  use  of  fine  cigars  and  chewing  to- 
i  baeco,  that — all  things  considered — can  afford  it.  We, 
as  a  nation,  pay  an  enormous  tax.  and  it  is  yearly  increa¬ 
sing  in  the  way  »f  tobacco.  We  are  becoming  a  most 
intemperate  people  in  the  use  of  the  “  vile  weed.”  Men 
are  travelling  over  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  «K<uir 
eountrv,  preaching  temperance  in  tbs  use  of  spin  to  ns 
liquors  to  us,  and  whom  e  at  the  same  time  indulging,  to 
a  disgusting  extent,  in  the  use  of  tobacco,  which  is  equally 
unnecessary,  if  not  moreso,and  which  entailsas  great,  if 
not  a  greater  tax  outlie  country. 

It  is  in  the  use  of  tobacco  a  great  deal,  we  suppose,  n» 
in  that  of  drinks.  A  mat.  (we  leave  rhe  Indies  out  here  ) 
that  has  indulged  in  the  use  of  fine  brandies  and  wines, 
could  not  at  first  well  reconcile  to  his  taste  a  drink  of 
“mountain  dew”  or  “blue  ruin;”'  amdi  heae  ngu-iw 
we  know  “its  all  in  use,”  for  we  sometimes  in¬ 
dulge  a  little  ourself,  and  for  which,  if  some  of  our 
best  temperance  friends  did  not  use  the  weed,  wa 
would  beg  their  pardon.  Since  the  manufacturing 
of  brandies,  wines,  ^’c.,  from  poisonous  drugs,  has 
became  so  fashionable,  “mountain  dew”  and  “blue 
ruin”  are  becoming  more  fashionable,  and  seem  to 
be  enjoyed  ns  well  as  were  formerly  the  simow 
pures  of  Europe,  and  the  Mouongahala.  But  we 
arc  running  riot  on  our  friend’s  letter. 

Mr.  Skaborr — Dear  Sir: — I  take  the  liberty 
of  enclosing  to.  you  three  parcels  of  Persian 
Tobacco  Seed.  Will  you  do  me  the  favor  to 
accept  one  of  them  for  yourself,  and  to  send 
the  other  two,  one  to  Mr.  A.  P.  Calhoun,  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  and  the 
other  to  Hon.  R.  F.  Simpson.  I  should  like  to 
have  it  fairly  tested  in  your  section  of  the  State, 
which  I  think  is  rather  better  adapted  to  tobac¬ 
co  than  ours. 

People  will  smoke,  and  why  not  smoke  the 
best — and  this  is  the  best.  I  have  tried  all  kinds, 
in  the  cigar  and  in.  the  pipe,  and  none  can  rival 
the  Persian  for  delicacy  and  richness  of  flavor, 
the  aroma  exhaled  from  it.  even  when  used  in 
the  pipe,  is  equal  to  that  of  the  best  Havannah 
cigar.  It  is  easily  cultivated  ;  the  best  soil  is  a 
sandy  loam  with  a  Southern  or  Western  ai>« 
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poet.  The  leaves  are  small  ami  thin,  and  with¬ 
out  more  than  a  mere  trace  of  green  upon  them. 
It  is  consequently  easily  cured.  A  few  day’s 
exposure  to  the  sun  is  sufficient  to  secure  it 
against  the  danger  of  moulding;  after  that,  all 
that  is  requisite  is,  a  dry  place  to  keep  it  out  of 
the  weather — the  warmer  the  better.  A  left  is 
SbAbest  place  !  have  found  yet,  just  under  the 
shingles.  All  experience  proves  that  the  quick¬ 
er  cured,  the  better  the  flavor.  It  needs  no  fire. 

Prime  high  and  top  high— thetopmost  leaf  will 
ripen  before  Oct, ;  just  pinch  off  the  flower-bud 
wbet?  it  appears.  setting  out  the  plants  give 
them  about  three  feet  distance  each  way. 

The  people  of  the  East  use  this  tobacco  in 
their  Nargilleh  or  Water  Pipes  (rose  water)  ; 
they  pronounce  it  the  best  in  the  world — so  do 
I,  aued  *re  ought  to  be  judges  if  there  is  any¬ 
thing  in  use.  Yourjr,  truly, 

D.  Johnson. 

Fair  Forest,  S .  C.,  Feb.  12,  1856. 


i  end  Mechanic  is  a  large  and  handsome  monthly,  ein. 

I  V 

]  beliished  with  fine  engravings  of  ma  ihinery,  stock, 

|  Ac.,  and  is  published  by  Dosvvei.i.  &■  Wilma  aw,  at 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  at  $2  per  annum,  and  lower  to  clubs. 

in  advance. 

For  the  Farmer  and  Planter. 

The  Farmer  and  Planter. 

I  am  glad  Mr.  Editor,  that  tho  Fanner  and 
Planter  still  has  its  head  above  tho  waters,  and 
the  January  number  come  out  so  early,  it  seems 
as  it  has  some  life  about  it,  for  as  soon  as  the 
month  comes  in,  1  am  looking  for  my  paper, 

|  for  I  think  when  a  paper  is  dull  in  corning,  or 
j  don’t  conic  when  it  is  expected,  the  subscribers 
gets  dislJ,  and  that  is  one  reason,  I  think,  a 
great  many  subscribers  quits  taking  a  paper.  I 
have  been  a  subscriber  to  the  Farmer  and  Plan¬ 
ter  from  its  infancy,  and  l  expect  to  continue 
;  while  it  is  alive  or  I  am  a  living.  It  is  the  first 
!  agricultural  paper  I  have  ever  taken,  and  it  is 
,  the  only  *one  I  am  now  taking.  I  close  by 
saying  you  have  my  hist  wishes.  H.  R. 


debitor's  (Eablr. 

Friends  Stokes,  of  the  Laurensoille  Herald;  F. art. e 
w>F  the  Gazelle  and.  Advocate;  Moore  of  The  Tme 
(Carolinian;  Tromhssk  «F  the  Pickens  Courier;  and 
ssray  others  wise; so.  remarks  we  may  have  overlooked, 
*.r«  enutied  hi  anil  will  (please  accept  enr  sincere  thanks 
far  ’their  kind  remarks  since  oar  last,  in  favor  of  the 
•claims  ef  the  Farmer  and  Planter  on  our  State  and 
State  Agricultural  Society.  We,  for  ourself,  can  say 
that  we.  desire  none,  and  hope  that  no  difficulty  or  in¬ 
jury  to  either  will  spring  up  between  our  paper  and 
.the  intended  organ  of  the  Society.  The  State  is  large 
■enough  for 'both  ,  ;u'.d  it  w  to  be  hoped  that  each  will 
Ibe  allowed  to  pursue  its  own  course.  We  have  no 
complaint  to  make  of  the  action  of  the  Executive 
Committee  ;  they  have  acted  under  the  constitution  in 
resolving  on  the  establishment  of  a  new  paper  to  be 
(puWkked  at  Colnmbia,  where  they  seem  to  think  it 
should  be  ■published.  We  know  that  we  have  strong 
iftiiends  on  that  Committee,  and  don’t  know,  if  we 
shave.,  why  we  should  have  an  enemy  ;  but  every  man 
(has  kk  favorites  whom  he  considers  best  entitled  to  his 
support,  and  he  is  so,  provided  such  support  is  not  in¬ 
imical  to  the  objects  of  the  Society.  We  doubt  not 
(the  selection  will  be  made  with  a  strict  view  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  Society',  and  hence  shall  uncomplain' 
ingly  submit.  We  have  already  stated  that  we  did  no* 
, desire  the  Secretaryship,  nor  would  we  have  it,  even 
if  not  required  to  reside  in  Columbia  ;  the  insertion  of 
which  proviso,  will,  no  doubt,  however,  exclude  as 
worthy  and  capable  men  as  any  in  the  State. 

The  Farmer  and  Mechanic — Since  our  last  we 
frave  received  numbers  1  and  2  of  this  very  neatly  got- 
•Sen  up  work  of  some  48  pages.  We  have  merely  had 
time  to  glance  over  it,  but  are  much  pleased  both  with 
its  mechanical  execution  and  contents,  and  enter  it  on 
our  exchange  list  whh  much  pleasure.  The  Farmer 


Remarks. — Thank  you,  friend  H.  R.;  but  wc  fear, 
from  our  late  appearance  in  February,  you  may  have 
concluded  tba t  we  are  loosing  some  of  our  vitality. 
Not  so,  however,  we  have  only  been  hibernating  — ta¬ 
king  a  short  sleep  during  our  unprecedented  torpor- 
producing  January  weather.  Rut  die  revivifying  ef¬ 
fect -of  a  February  *irw  lias  awakened  us,  and  we  are 
again  ourself,  and  in  future  shall  endeavor  to  make  our 
most  respectful  salutations  to  our  friends  at  the  com* 
mencement  of  each  month.  The  fact  is  friend  R.  the 
weather  was  so  cold  during  a  part  of  January  that  we 
could  neither  handle  type  nor  work  press.  The  lingers 
of ‘‘our  boys”  became  loadstone  and  our  type  pure 
iron — and  so  of  our  roller  and  ink,  the  two  whan 
brought  in  ■ contact  farming  a  union  more  difficult  to 
dissolve  than  will  'be  in  a  short  time,  we  fear,  that  be¬ 
tween  ourselves oftbe  South  and  our  cold  hearted 
brethren  of  the  North. 

For  the  Farmer  and  Planter. 

Book  vs.  Practical  Farming. 

Mr.  Editor: — I  here  enclose  one  dollar  to 
pay  for  the  Farmer  and  Planter  this  year,  and 
I  am  pleased  to  say  to  you  that  it  is  with  pleas¬ 
ure  I  receivo  it;  and  you  may  inform  your  read¬ 
ers  that  they  treed  not  fear  the  loss  of  ffcei r 
money,  though  there  may  be  much  said  against 
tho  instructions  received  from  its  pages,  for 
I  .myself  have  been  laughed  at  a  great  deal  for 
my  singularity  and  strict  attention  to  the  study 
of  my  planting  operations;  yet  I  have  not  lost 
much  by  it.  though  I  am  not  able  to  do  the  half 
I  learn — if  £  .could,  I  should  do  much  better 
than  I  do;  yet  I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you 
that  my  whole  crop,  except  a  few  bushels  of 
corn  sold  in  the  first  of  the  autumn,  is  applied 
for  for  seed  to  plant,  and  I  am  keeping  it  for 
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those  gentlemen  who  have  requested  me  to  do 
so.  Now,  if  your  readers  think  I  have  lost  any¬ 
thing  by  taking  time  to  learn  from  practical 
and  scientific  men,  they  may  do  so  ;  I  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  learn  what  I  can,  and  practice  all  1  can 
the  few  days  I  have  to  remain  here.  I  planted 
a  corn  crop  altogether,  and  no  cotton,  and  had 
not  rain  enough  to  do  my  corn  any  good,  that 
I  could  see,  after  the  fourth  day  of  July. 

Yours,  with  respect,  James  Broom. 

Silverton ,  February  8,  1856. 

For  the  Farmer  and  Planter. 

Experiment  and  its  Object. 

Mr.  Editor: — In  sending  up  my  subscrip¬ 
tion  for  the  present  year,  I  have  concluded  to 
gfive  you  the  results  of  one  or  two  experiments 
which  1  made  last  year.  In  the  first  place,  let 
.one  premise  that  1  hold  the  object  of  an  exper¬ 
iment  to  be  simply  a  inode  of  arriving  at  the 
plain,  unvarnished  truth,  and  not  to  bolster  up 
tiny  preconceived  theories. 

Seed  Corn.— I  planted  a  short  row  with 
grains  from  the  large  end  of  the  ear,  and  an¬ 
other  from  the  small  end.  Time  of  planting, 
.cultivation,  &c.,  identical.  The  stalks  from 
large  end  grains  were  stout,  thick  and  short. 
Those  produced  from  the  small  end  grains  were 
slender,  tall,  and  had  more  fodder.  I  measur¬ 
ed  ten  stalks  of  each,  with  the  following  result: 
From  large  end,  average  height  of  ear  from 
ground,  3  feet,  4  inches;  from  small  end,  4  feet, 
7  inches.  Now,  the  corn  looked  larger  and  bet¬ 
ter  every  way.  A  neighbor’s  unruly  stock  hap¬ 
pened,  at  that  time,  to  break  over  the  fence,  and 
prevented  me  from  weighing  the  two  parcels. 
But  the  experiment  satisfied  me  that  the  gain 
of  corn  overbalanced  the  loss  of  fodder. 

Rust  on  Cotton. — In  June,  a  small  circular 
patch  of  rust  appeared  at  the  head  of  what 
had  been  a  gully  ;  no  tree,  stump  or  root  with¬ 
in  forty  yards  of  it  that  I  could  discover.  Ear¬ 
ly  next  morning,  I  sowed  broadcast  a  quantity 
of  salt,  at  the  rates  of  one  bushel  per  acre.  The 
disease  spread  no  farther,  the  leaves  of  the 
plants  infected  recovered  their  native  verdan¬ 
cy,  and  the  plants  made  a  handsome  yield. 
But  this  is  what  vye  may  call  negative  evi¬ 
dence,  for  the  plants  might  have  recovered 
without  any  remedy.  I  enquired  of  my  neigh¬ 
bors  who  had  rust,  and  who  used  no  salt,  and 
learned  that  the  leaves  recovered  without  fall¬ 
ing  off  as  they  usually  do.  Still  I  w'ould  try 
salt  again,  until  I  found  it  utterly  inefficient  to 
check  the  devastating  march  of  this  pest  of  the 
cottop.  If  efficient,  is  not  money  well  spent 


I  when  thus  applied,  and  salt  can  be  procured  at 
oi.<5  cts  per  sack?  One-half  a  bushel  is 
|  a  plenty  to  the  acre,  I  am  informed. 

I  ei haps  1  was  too  positive  in  asserting  the 
“  vine  ft  et  to  be  identical  with  the  cotton  louse, 

!  but  60  they  certainly  appeared  to  rny  eye.  I 
hope  to  he  at>le  to  compare  the  little  rascals  un¬ 
der  the  microscope  this  season,  and  note  the 
anatomical  difference.  I  have  frequently  seen 
the  gnat  alluded  to  by  l,P.  in  a  later  number 
of  the  I .  &  F. ;  and  I  also  agree  with  him  in 
planting  late.  I  rue,  by  late  planting  vve  es- 
|  caPG  a  great  deal  of  uneasiness  and  vexation  ; 

:  but  it  is  equally  true  that  the  earlier  the  stand, 
l  the  more  the  cotton.  Again,  it  is  true  we  have 
j  often  heard  it  said,  that  the  largest  crops  of 
cotton  made,  were  not  planted  until  May.  But 
it  that  same  cotton  had  been  planted  ten,  twen¬ 
ty  or  thirty  days  earlier,  might  it  not  have 
made  more  ? 

Corn  and  Peas.— I  think  I  mistook  the  drift 
of  that  experiment  altogether.  The  result  of 
mine  was  not  at  all  satisfactory,  so  I  will  not  de- 
tail  it.  Must  the  corn  and  pea  be  planted  in 
the  same  hill,  on  the  same  day,  be  covered  with 
the  same  hoe,  and  grow  together  from  the  first 
jump?*  If  so,  mine  was  no  experiment  at  all, 
for  my  peas  were  planted  in  the  first  of  May, 
between  the  rows  of  corn.  W  OODLANDS. 

January  18  th,  1856. 

f\Ve  contend  that  peas  do  injure  corn,  in  some  de¬ 
gree,  if  grew  only  a  part  of  the  season  together,  say 
from  May  to  the  perfecting  of  the  two  crops;  but 
innch  more,  if  grown  together  “  from  the  first  jump." 
— F.d. 

For  the  Farmer  and  Planter, 

Pomology. 

- - 

Mr.  Editor: — As  the  science  of  Pomology, 
or,  at  least,  the  cultivation  of  the  Apple,  has, 
for  the  few  past  years,  received  increased  at-, 
teution  in  the  Southern  States,  it  may  now  bo 
in  place,  and  to  the  advantage  of  individuals 
about  entering  upon  that  business,  if— through 
the  columns  of  the  Farmer  and  Planter — I  of¬ 
fer  a  few  suggestions,  the  result  of  many  year’s 
experience.  Perhaps,  however,  the  shortest 
method  will  be  to  give  a  brief  history  of  our 
first  attempt — of  our  utter  failure- — and  finally, 
of  our  complete  success  in  the  production  of 
the  very  best  varieties  of  Winter  Apples. 

In  the  year  1835,  we  commenced  an  Apple 
Orchard  a  few  miles  North  of  the  35°  of  N.  L. 
with  great  energy,  taking  for  our  guide,  Ken¬ 
drick  on  fruit  culture'.  As  he  treated  entirely 
of  Northern  varieties,  our  selections  of  Winter 
Apples  were  made  accordingly,  all  of  which  vyq 
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found,  to  our  mortification,  ns  they  rommcneeil  her  of  the  very  best  Northern  Winter  varieties, 
bearing  fruit,  to  be  Very  good  Autumn  Apples,  [  J  keep  no  trees  for  sale,  nor  have  I  the  least 
htil  ripening  and  falling  a  mohti)  too  syon  to  j  personal  interest  in  Mr.  VanBuren’s  extensive 
Pllt  R'vny  for  Winter-keepers.  Nursery:  I,  therefore,  feel  free  in  recommend  - 

Up  to  t  he  year  I84(>,  1"  had  utterly  failed  with  j  'l!£  his  Nursery  as  containing  every  elioiec  vn- 
<dl  the  r.1.1  varieties  of  Northern  Apples,  but  !  rb’ty  known  to  myself,  to  those  who  wish  to 
about  this  time  there  was  much  said  in  favor  of  J.  purchase  trees  for  the  commencement  of  an  or- 
ihe  far-famed  “  Newtown  Pippin,’’  and  a-s  a  last  j  ‘-har<!.  He  las  also,  every  choice  variety  of 
effort.  I  resolved  to  give  it  a  trial. 


The  late  James  Cammack,  of  Athens  Ga., 
then  Editor  of  an  agricultural  paper,  had  been 
for  years  trying  to  cultivate  the  Apple,  and  with  : 
no  better  success  than  myself.  We  called  on 
him  for  some  grafts  of  the  Newtown  Pippin,  ) 
when  in  a  short  conversation,  he  threw  a  ray  of! 
light  upon  the  subject,  that  at  once  lit  up  a 
new  and  brilliant  prospect  before  us.  which  we 
have  never  ceased  to  pursue,  and  which,  by  fol¬ 
lowing,  has  led  to  a  new  era  in  Pomology  in 
the  Southern  States. 

After  we  had  related  To  him  our  bad  Success 
with  Northern  fruit,  and  our  wish  to  trv  as 
the  last  alternative,  the  N.  P.,  he  observed,  ‘'Mr. 

1  can  truly  sympathize  with  you;  the 


pears,  which  I  do  not  cultivate  extensively. 
Respectfully  submitted  by  Callasoga. 
Franklin,  Moron  Co.,  N.  C.,  Feb.  12,  ] 85<i, 

For  the  Farmer  and  Planter. 
Oats  as  an  Exhauster. 


Ma.t.  S ka bohn — My  Dear  Sir:  Your  Janu¬ 
ary  No.  was  on  hand  to-day  on  my  return  to 
;  my  home.  The  whole  world  out.  of  doors  being 
covered  with  sleet,  and  the  only  employment 
cutting  wood  and  making  fires,  therefore  I  ant 
in  doors,  and  your  excel. out  Journal,  even  to 
the  ‘‘fish  story,”  has  been  examined.  Among 
the  things  that  me  prominent,  looms  up  our 
friend  “  Broomsedge's”  review  of  the  Novem¬ 
ber  number,  in  which  our  worthy  friend  “  can¬ 
not  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  of  non-exhaus¬ 
tion.'  As  to  ‘‘  breaking  a  lance,”  and  all  that, 
it  is  not  the  question.  As  to  the  oat  being  an 


history  of  your  failure  is  last  a  repetition  of  that 

of  my  own  had  success,  ami  the  Newtown  Pip- 
-  1  «  ,  ,  ,  r,  I  11  1)1,1  mi:  question.  AS  io  me  oat  Doing  an 

pin  has  succeeded  no .better  than  the  rest.  How-'  ,  ,  .  .  „  ,  ,  ° 

,  j  exhauster,  no  one  doubts  it,  for  the  value  of  it 

V  1  .  \  fill  17  1  H  Q  t  I!  (it  «  I  i  >  w  f  •  '  t  '  1‘ f  u,  im  i  TUif  1  i  /  .  i  .  ,  .  . 


ever,  you  must  not  despair — there  is  yet  hope; 
but  not  until  we  form  a  South  Pomology.  This 
can  lie  affected,  and  you  are  a  proper  person  to 
commence  it.” 

1  bought  some  apples  from  a  wagoner  from 
your  county,  that,  for  richness  of  taste,  for  firm¬ 
ness  and  all  the  other  requisite#  of  a  good  Win- 
tcr  Apple,  is  not  interior  to  the  very  best  ap¬ 
ple  I  ever  saw  from  the  North.  It  was  a  seed¬ 
ling,  and  the  wagoner  informed  rue  that  its  lo¬ 
cal  name  was  ‘‘  Winter  Sweet.’  I  forthwith 
set  about  the  collection  of  Southern  seedling 
apples,  placing  as  first  upon  my  list,  the  one 
Mr.  Cammack  pointed  out  to  me  under  the 
twinge  of  “C  inmack  A  \V.  $we<?V’  I  calcula¬ 
ted  to  have  been  much  assisted  in  my  collec¬ 
tions  by  Mr.  Cammack,  but  that  gentleman's 
death  in  J 847,  deprived  me  of  his  valuable  cor¬ 
respond  ehce  and  further  assistance.  About  this 
time,  however,  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  that 
£Uterpi ising  Pomologist,  J.  VanBuren.  Esq.,  of 
Clarksville,  Ga.,  who  has  kindly  furnished  me, 
from  his  extensive  Nursery  of  Southern  seed¬ 
ling  apples,  many  varieties  of  the  most  choice 
winter  fruits,  mostly  having  their  origin  in  the 
Southern  sections  of  G  orgia,  Alabama  and 
Mississippi;  so  that,  at  this  time,  I  can  boast  of 
20  varieties  of  Southern  seedling  apples  that 
will  compare  creditably  with  the  same  num- 


'  as  to  feed  in  supplying  the  material  which  sup- 
j  ports  life,  is  abstracted  from  the  soil,  in  part,  at 
j  least,  and  as  it  abstracts  more  than  some  other 
j  plants,  so  is  it  a  greater  exhauster  than  some 
plants.  But  you  and  friend  B.  knows  that  a 
prejudice  prevails  against  the  oat,  and  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  almost  par  excellence  the  exhaus- 
*l1-  C  oi  n,  cotton,  dec.,  &c.,  may  be  made  more 
of  an  exhauster,  under  the  management  of  one 
than  another.  I  only  ask  for  the  oat  crop  that 
it  (>e  regarded  of  itself  no  more  an  exhauster 
than  other  valuable  feed  crops,  and  not  so  much 
as  a  rash  treatment  has  made  it  appear.  Un¬ 
der  kind  treatment  the  oat  will  be  as  economi¬ 
cal  as,  perhaps,  any  other.  An  acre  prop- 
ci  ly  prepared  and  properly  treated,  may  not 
produce  as  much  fat  as  would  an  acre  of 
corn,  yet  it  will  exhaust  less.  Take  2  acres  of 
land  of  same  intrinsic  value:  grow  on  one  corn, 
with  the  usual  culture  of,  say  4  mouths;  grow 
on  the  other  oats,  with  deep  and  thorough 
tilth,  for  2o  or  50  years  without  manure,  which 
then  will  be  best  2*  If  you  cut  the  oat  to  the 
earth  in  June,  when  the  ear  is  ripe,  cut  also  to 
the  earth  the  corn  in  Sept,  or  Oct.,  when  its 
car  is  ripe.  But,  on  the  other  hat  d,  plow 
your  oat  land  6  to  10  inches  deep,  harrow  fine¬ 
ly,  and  sow  oats  every  year  ;  t hen  cut  only  for 
the  ear.  or  feed  on  Jand  to  bogs*  suffer  jjie 
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earth  to  bo  well  covereil  with  grass.  so  ns  to  pro¬ 
tect  from  tlic  miii  in  Minnner,  iitiii  why  not 
grow  oats  after  oats?  I  have  grown  a  second 
and  a  third  crop  equal  in  every  respect  to  the 
first.  The  oat  has  been  persecuted — it  is  a 
“scape-goat  for  the  sin-’  of  a  careless  people. 
I  beg  for  no  controvi  r.-v  —  I  ask  a  trial.  I  fear 
not  an  investigation,  nor  the  “  crouched  lance.’’ 
Horne  20  years  ago,  the  American  Farmer  pub- 
li'lied  a  ten  year’s  experiment,  1  think,  which 
has  caused  me  not  to  fear  the  oat.  We  in  tire 
South,  must  turn  our  attention  to  grain  and 
stock  much  more  than  yet  done,  nnd  the  oat 
will  be,  to  n  certainty,  one  of  our  best  grains. 
To  scratch  the  land,  sow  don  n  3  peeks  per 
acre,  cut  all  the  straw  possible,  turn  on  the 
land  stock  enough  to  thoroughly  tramp  the 
land,  wet  or  dry,  to  cut  “  every  green  herb”  or 
sprig  of  grass,  w  ill  not  do.  Our  woodlands 
are  becoming  poorer  from  this  similar  practice. 
Rather  plow  land  12  inches,  sow  one  to  three 
bushels  according  to  fertility,  per  acre,  then  cut 
for  the  grain,  and  only  for  the  farm,  keep  all 
stock  off,  and  w  hen  time  to  sow,  plow  deep 
again,  and  my  word  for  it,  the  exhaustion  will 
not  be  apparent  in  our  time.  If  land  be  very 
poor,  t he  pea  vine  should  piotect  from  the  sun 
in  July,  August  and  September. 

1  know  of  no  crop  that  will  be  so  valuable  to 
the  hog  stock.  The  oat  ripens  in  June,  at  the 
time  when  hogs  need  the  article.  The  farmer 


or  planter,  with  open  land,  can  spare,  say  one 
iw«et*k  in  February,  to  plow  for  the  oat,  admit 
die  t l«is  can  sow  down  only  3  acres  per  hand — 
•one-half  hands  being  plow  hands — these  acres 
•will  do  his  hog  stock  more  good  than  will  the 
Hsaiue  Au  corn  at  that  season,  and  as  the  liogon- 
ily  consumes  the  grain  and  a  portion  of  the 
grass  which  follows  the  oat,  the  land  cannot  de¬ 
teriorate  so  much  as  to  be  noticed  in  a  few 
years.  Even  5  hogs  to  the  hand,  my  large 
stock  will  only  be  1?  hogs  per  acre,  and  should 
one  acre  to  the  hand  be  cut  off  for  teed  and 
seed,  there  will  be  2i  hogs  per  acre. 

As  to  “  Artichokes"  for  hogs,  I  cannot  agree 
with  friend  B.  I  have  grown  as  many  as  6 
acres,  and  prefer  the  Gouher-pea — pinders. 

As  “to  rust  on  cotton,”  it  is  prudent  to  con¬ 
fess  my  ignorance.  X  have  seen  it  on  land  in 
1853,  go  bad  that  12  or  1300  lbs.  would  have 
satisfied  the  owner,  yet  in  1855  the  same  land 
produced  some  1500  lbs.  I  have  seen  more  of 
it  on  my  richest  land,  than  on  my  poor  land.  I 
do  not  say  the  “  poke  stalk”  caused  it,  hut  I 
know  the  (*  stump”  did  not. 

Yours,  faithfully,  M,  W.  Pumps. 

January  II,  1856. 


*The  oat  land,  undoubtedly,  if  not  pastured,  or  if 
pastured  at  all,  not  till  the  time  when  the  c.o.rjj  land  is 
pastured. — Ed. 
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NAMES.  POST  OFFICES. 

lion  T  E  Pow  e.  iM.  D.,  Cheraw,  S. 

L  McKennou,  “ 

Wm  Tilford,  Calhoun, 

Jms  McDfivid,  “ 

Jas  11  Riley,  Greenwood, 

Win  J  Muldrow,  Mayesville, 

S  A  Felder,  Vances  Ferry, 

WII  Hoppe,  Milton, 

Maj  L  J  Johnson,  Warrenton, 

J  T  Miller,  Due  West, 

Jas  Gail  lard,  Vances  Ferry,  (vol  6) 

Dr  Jus  Palmer,  Pineville,  (vol  4) 

11  Rickenbaeker,  McCantsville, 

Jas  A  Dauztier,  “ 

Geo  D  Tilley,  Poplar, 

B  McBride,  Silver  Hill. 

Wm  I  Speaks,  “  “ 

Wm  McBryde,  Long  Branch, 

It  W  Rntchford,  Yorkville,  (vol  6,  7.) 

L.  IV  Dasli,  Bull  Swamp, 

II  Fumlleburg,  “ 

Jno  A  Keels,  Murray’s  Ferry. 

Dr  J  M  Pitts,  Sumterville, 

JV  Shanklin,  Esq.,  Pendleton. 

E  T  Shubriek,  “ 

Capt  J  A  Wagner,  Charleston, 

A  F  Lewis,  Pendleton, 

G  W  Rankin,  Slabtown, 

Thus.  Crenshaw,  Pendleton, 

fSjp’We  have  a  large  list  of  payments  on  hand, 
which,  from  the  pressure  of  other  matter,  wo 
are  compelled  to  leave  out  of  this  number,  but 
they  shall  appear  in  our  next. 
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NURSERYMEN,  FRUIT  GROWERS  AMD  FARMERS. 


THE 

NEW  YORK  HORTICULTURAL  REVIEW : 

A  JOURNAL  OF  SUBURBAN  ART. 

SUPERBLY  AMD  PROFUSELY  ILLUSTRATED . 

Devoted  to  the  Advancement  of  the  Rural  In¬ 
terests  in  America. 

THIS  one  of  the  largest  and  most  elaborate 
works  of  the  kind  in  the  world. 

Rural  Architecture  forms  one  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  features.  Each  number  contains  from  two 
to  four  engravings  of  model  cottages,  from  de¬ 
signs  by  eminent  and  skilful  architects.  Space 
is  also  assigned  to  the  tasteful  art  of  Land¬ 
scape  Gardening;  engraved  plans  of  gardens  iff 
every  style,  and  adapted  to  the  peculiarities  of 
different  orders  of  architecture,  beautify  the 
work. 

Engravings  of  new  fruits,  p.ew  flowers,  new 
vegetables,  &e..  are  illustrated  and  described 
as  soon  as  their  respective  qualities  can  be  do* 
termined,  forming  the  most  complete  and  ele¬ 
gant  Manual  of  Rural  Husba ndrv  ever  attempted. 

An  experienced  corps  of  practical  writers, 
ueve,u  in  number,  are  engaged  to  fill  its  columns, 
It  contains  seventy  large  pages,  and  is  print¬ 
ed  on  the  finest  pearl-surfaced  paper,  manti* 
factored  expressly. 

Terms  $2  per  aijmjro,  payable  irrvnmbty 
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n  advance.  Fifty  cents  commission  on  each 
subscriber  allowed  to  those  who  act  as  agents, 


(rated  weekly  of  id  pages  quarto,  with  sp  e- 


§1,000  will  be  distributed  at  the  end  of  the  year 
among  those  who  send  ns  the  twenty  largest 
lists  of  subscribers.  These  premiums  will  lie 
paid  in  cash.  The  first  premium  will  be  §500. 

The  following  are  selected  from  hundreds  of 
similar  notices,  voluntarily  contributed  by  con¬ 
temporaneous  publications : 

The  Horticultural  Rkview  deserves  the 
most  liberal  patronage.  It  is  not  only  eminent¬ 
ly  practical,  but  is  written  in  a  style  that  equals 
the  best  <  fi'orts  of  the  late  A.  J.  Downings. — 
Knickerbocker. 

The  most  elegant  and  useful  book  of  the  kind  i 
that  has  ever  come  under  our  observation. —  j 
Register. 

Mr.  Reagles,  the  Editor  of  the  Horticultu¬ 
ral  Review,  is  a  practical  pomologist,  and  one 
of  the  finest  scholars  our  country  boasts  of.  He 
possesses  tho  glowing  descriptive  powers  of 
Dickens,  the  elegant  gossip  of  Walpole,  com¬ 
bined  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  rural  art. 
—  Stale  Police  Tribune. 

Farmers,  buy  it  for  your  sons — buy  it  for  your 
daughters.  It  is  a  rich  intellectual  treat;  a  rare 
combination  of  the  beautiful  and  the  useful — 
Argus.  N.  Y. 

We  had  thought  that  in  Downing’s  death,  the 
eloquent  advocate  of  rural  adornment  had  be¬ 
come  only  a  cherished  remembrance;  but  in  i 
Mr.  Reagles  we  discover  an  equally  rich  it  ine  j 
of  mental  wealth,  that  betokens  the  influence 
of  the  spirit  that  is  gone. — Montrose  Tribune. 

Advertisers  will  find  this  an  unsurpassed  me¬ 
dium  of  publicity,  as  the  Horticultural  Re¬ 
view  circulates  extensively  in  every  Slate  in 
the  Union.  Advertisements  inserted  at  the 
rate  of  $10  per  page. 

WOOD  ENGRAVING. 

Those  requiring  Wood  Engraving,  can  have 
their  orders  executed  in  an  unrivalled  manner. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  views  of  ANI¬ 
MALS  ;  an  experienced  English  Draughtsman 
is  engaged  for  this  express  purpose.  Persons 
living  at  a  distance  can  forward  a  daguerotype 
of  the  object  [by  mail]  they  wish  engraved, 
which  will  he  a  sufficient  guide  to  obtain  a  per¬ 
fect  facsimile.  Stock  Breeders  will  be  dealt 
with  on  very  liberal  terms. 

Our  Exchange  list  is  already  very  large.  A 
further  extension  is  not  desired,  unless  publish¬ 
ers  are  willing  to  give  the  above  advertisement 
several  insertions  in  their  respective  papers. 

Agricultural  Hooks  can  he  furnished  on  ev¬ 
ery  useful  subject,  from  both  English  and 
American  publishers,  by  enclosing  to  our  ad¬ 
dress  the  price  of  the  book  required. 

Specimen  copies  will  be  forwarded  on  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  18  cts.  in  postage  stamps. 

C.  UEAGLES,  Publisher, 

208  Broadway,  New  York. 

March,  1856.  [3 — 6m] 

R URAL  FURL  1C ATldSs7~ 

The  Country  Gentleman — The  Cultivator, 

and  the  Illustrated  Annual  Register  of 

Rural  Affairs — Published  at  Albany ,  N. 

Y .,  by  Luther  Tucker  &  Son. 

Thi:  Country  Gfntlfmav Is  a  beautifully  illus- 


cial  Departments  for  The  Farm ,  The  ( Srazier , 
The  Dairy.  The  Fruit.  Gulden  and  Orchard, 
The  Florist.  The  Kitchen  Garden,  The  Poul¬ 
try  Yard.  The  Housewife.  The  Fireside.  Ac. 
“This  is,  without  question,  the  best  Agricul¬ 
tural  Paper  in  the  United  States.” — lion.  .(no. 
Wentworth,  M.  C.,  of  Illinois.  Price  $2  a 
year. 

The  Cultivator,  monthly.  32  pages  octavo — 
well  known  for  twenty  years,  as  the  best 
monthly  aj.  ricnltural  journal  in  this  country — 
price  50  cents  per  year. 

The  Illustrated  Annual  Register  of  Ru¬ 
ral  Affairs.  The  two  Nos.  issued  for  1855 
and  185G,  contain  more  than  250  engravings 
of  buildings,  animals,  trees,  fruits,  Ac..  <t. 
Price  25  cents  each — sent  post  paid  by  mail. 
These  works  combine  attractions  to  be  found 
in  no  similar  publications,  and  the  publishers 
will  send  specimens  of  the  papers  to  all  who 
would  like  to  examine  them. 

[£P“Our  exchanges  w  ill  confer  a  favor  by  giv¬ 
ing  the  above  one  or  two  insertions. 

March.  185G.  [3— It] 

nTaTIioxTe, 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALER 

IN 

RICH,  FANCY,  AND  STAPLE  DRY  GOODS, 

F  O  SI  CAS  H  . 

AGENT  FOR  THE  CELEBRATED  KER¬ 
SEYS  AND  JEANS, 

MANUFACTURED  BY  F.  &  H.  FRIES, 

OF  SALEM.  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Weekly  additions  made  to  my  Stock  thiough. 
out  the  year. 

The  latest  stvles  of  FANCY  DRESS 
GOODS,  EMBROIDER ES,  See.,  See.,  may 
always  bo  seen  at  N.  A.  HOXIE’S. 

March,  1856.  [3— 7m  *] 

IMPROVED  COTTON  GINS. 

E  beg  leave  to  call  tho  attention  of  tho 
citizens  of  Anderson  District,  and  the 
Cotton,  growing  region  generally,  to  our  improved 
COTTON  GIN8,  which  gave  such  general  satisfac. 
tion  last  season. 

We  can  say  truthfully,  ami  challenge  any  other  es. 
tablishtnent  to  say  the  same,  that  we  had  but  one  Gin 
returned  last  season  from  bad  performance.  This  is 
no  little  encouragement  to  ns,  und  we  trust  will  strong¬ 
ly  recommend  us  to  planters. 

For  several  years  we  have  been  liberally  patronized 
by  the  planters  of  Abbeville,  Edgefield,  and  Ander* 
son,  and  hope  by  faithful  work  to  merit  a  continuance  o 
it.  Our  agents  will  occasionally  pass  through  the  va¬ 
rious  sections  of  country,  and  will  gladly  receive  all 
orders  which  may  be  given  them.  Persons  purchasing 
Gins  from  us  can  have  a  trial  of  Ten  Bales  of  Cotton, 
and  if  they  are  not  satisfied  it  will  be  taken  away  and 
another  promptly  forwarded.  Our  terms  will  he 
made  known  by  our  Agents,  and  shall  be  as  accommo¬ 
dating  as  those  of  any  other  good  establishment.  In 
all  cases  Gins  will  be  delivered  free  of  charge,  either 
at  the  Gin  ho  use  or  nearest  depot.  All  orders  will  be 
thankfully  received  and  promptly  attended  to. 

HENDERSON  &  CHISOLM. 

I  tf-  Covington,  On.,  April.  1853. 
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HOBKKT  I  A  MILTON. 


M.  W.  BVTHKVVODI)' 


II A  M  I  L  T  0  N  &  13  Y  T  H  E  W  0  0  D. 

^Auction  «nA  (Eomtoissiou  itlcrdjanls, 

FOR  THE  SALE  OF 

REAL  ESTATE,  NEGROES,  COTTON  FLOUR, 
GRAIN, 

A  N  D  A LL  M A N  N  E R  OF 

PRODUCE  AND  MERCHANDISE , 

231  Exchange  Row,  Richardson  Street, 

COLITJUBBA,  S.  €. 

REFERENCES. 

Stenliouse,  Allen  &  Co,  Willie  &  Goodwin, 
Charleston;  John  A.  Crawford,  Edwin  J.  Scott,  Rich¬ 
ard  Anderson,  Richard  O’Neail,  Columbia,  S.  C. i 
James  R.  Aiken,  YVintisbortf,  S.  C. ;  James  Pagan 
&  Co.,  Chester  C.  IE.  S.  C.;  S.  N.  Stowe  &  Co., 
Yorkville,  S.  C. ;  W.  W.  Elms.  Charlotte,  N.  C.;  Dr. 
Edward  Sill,  Salisbury.  N.  C.;  R.  C.  Cooke,  Con¬ 
cord.  N.  C.;  Dr.  W .  Holy,  Lexington;  N.  €'• 
February.  18G6,  [I — tl  j 


;  that  no  part  ol  the  body  of  the  work  is  taken  tip  with 
i  advertisements,  wbioh  is  important  feature  where  the 
I  numbers  are  kept  lor  binding,  and  as  for  conundrums, 
childish  jokes,  idle  tales,  and  trashy  poetry,  if  these  are 
wanted  they  must  be  sought  elsewhere. 

Wow  is  the  tame  to  StaSiscrifoe 

OUR  TERMS  PLACE  THE  JOURNAL  WITH¬ 
IN  THE  REACH  OF  ALL  : 

Single  Copy, 

Five  Copies,  ... 

'Fen  Copies, 

Twenty  Copies. 

CASH,  INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

SAMUEL  EMLEN  &  CO..  Publishers,, 

N.  E.  Corner  Sill  and  Market  Streets,  Philadelphia. 

BP  To  whom  all  communications,  whether  editori¬ 
al  or  business,  should  he  addressed 

SP  Specimen  numbers  sent  gratis  to  those  request¬ 
ing  it. 


$1  00  per  Annum 
4  00 
7  DO 
14  00 


II.  MCLLKR. 


R.  D-  SISKS, 


With  the  l.st.  month  ( January )  Number,  1850. 
WILL  COMMENCE  THE  SIXTH  VOLUME  OF 

iTmu  Journal  a  no  progressiue  irurmer. 

A  Monthly  Periodical  of  lleirty-  Tiro  Pages,  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  lest  interests  of  the  Farmer ,  the 
Gardner,  the  F  ruit-Groiccr  and  Stock  Breeder. 


DAVID  A.  WELLS,  A. 
A.  M.  SPANGLER, 


M.. 


DITOItS 


In  presenting  our  friends  with  a  prospectus  for  the 
coming  volume,  we  reject  the.  hackneyed  style  of  puf¬ 
fing  our  paper,  in  saying  that  it  is  a  miracle  of  cheap¬ 
ness  and  ability,  &c.  We  merely  ask  that  they  shall 
try  it  for  one  year,  leaving  them  to  be  their  own  juges 
of  its  worth.  Our  object  and  aim  is,  to  publish  a 
Journal,  which  shall  be  of  real  intrinsic  value  to  the 
Farming  Community  ;  and  subservient  to  nothing  but 
the  great. interests  of  American  Agricultural  Progress 
and  Discovery.  We  recognise  no  local  or  sectional 
fueling*  ;  we  have  no  prejudices  to  overcome  or  smoth¬ 
er.  or  collateral  interests  to  encourage  ;  and  our  desire 
is,  to  make  the  Journal  and  Farmer  a  National  Work. 
Arrangements  of  the  umst.  complete  character,  have 
been  made  in  regard  to  Illustrations  ;  and  our  descrip¬ 
tions  of  Animals,  Plants,  Agricultural  Implements, 
«fcc.  Ac.,  will  be  handsomely  Illustrated  by  Engravings 
executed  in  the  best  style  of  the  art.  We  have  also 
secured  (in  addition  to  our  editors)  the  services  of  gen¬ 
tlemen  eminently  competent  both  in  science  and  prac¬ 
tice  who  have  kindly  consented  to  become  regular 
contributors  in  the  various  departments. 

We  intend  publishing  condensed  portions  of  the 
Prize  Essays  from  “The  Journal  of  the  Highland  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Society  of  Scotland,”  which  are  not  aeess- 
i bio  to  many  in  this  Country,  and  which  are  considered 
of  the  greatest  value  to  the  Agriculturist.  Also,  se¬ 
lections  from  the  Journals  of  the  Royal  Agricultural- 
Society  of  England,  the  Gardner’s  Chronicle  and  Ag¬ 
ricultural  G  azette,  in  which  alone  are  to  he  found  re¬ 
liable  reports  of  the  celebrated  experiments  and  re¬ 
searches  of  Messrs.  Lawes  and  Gilbert,  at  Rothamstead 
ol'  winch  reports,  the  whole  series  will  be  published 
in  the  forthcoming  numbers.  And  as  we  are  de¬ 
termined  to  leave  nothing  undone  which  wili  in  any 
way  tend  to  improve  the  character  or  appearance  of 
the  Journal,  we  will  issue  the  next  volume  in  an  entire 
new  drees,  by  which  its  typographical  appearance  will 
he  greatly  improved.  It  must  also  be  remembered 


MULLER  &  SENN, 

WlioSes^le  rim!  Itetall  CSrocers, 

No.  219  Richardson  .Street, 

COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 

A  Full  and  Complete  Stock  of  Groceries 
ALWAY®  ©M  MRO©. 

.Linn  ary,  1850,’  [I — if] 

Land  for  Sale. 

I  have  n  valuable  tract  of  laud  near  Pendleton,  that 
l  would  sell  at  n  fair  price  and  on  accommodating 
terms.  The  tract  contains  700  acres,  about  300  of 
which  is  under  good  fence  and  in  cultivation  This 
plate  was  a  few  years  since  owned  and  occupied  by 
the  late  venerable  F.  K  IIugk,  by  whom  it.  was  much 
improved  and  embellished.  The  dwelling  house  is- 
j  large  and  conveniently  arranged,  say  100  by  45  feet, 
j  1*2  or  J4  rooms  and  d  fire-places.  Kitchen,  smoke- 
i  house,  dairy  with  a  dry-well,  ice-house,  bathing-roomt 
&c..  all  ample.  In  the  garden,  which  is  laid  out  with 
much  taste,  there  is  a  Img-house  of  pisa  work,  a  gra¬ 
pery  and  fruit  of  the  most  select  varieties,  with  shrub¬ 
bery  of  all  kinds  The  (Hit  houses  are  not  surpassed 
by  any  in  the  np-country;  such  as  stables  for  horses 
and  cattle,  barns,  corn  cribs,  thrasher  and  cottin  gin 
houses,  blacksmith  shop,  Ac  Several  good  springs 
convenient.  The  road  from  this:  place  to  the  village  is 
nearly  level,  and  one  of  the  best  carriage  roads  in  the 
up-country.  But  if  you  desire  to  buy  a  pleasant  and 
healthy  residence  in  the  up-country,  in  full  view  ofa 
long  range  ol  mountains,  and  on  which  yon  may  raise 
provisions  of  every  kind  in  abundance,  then  come  and 
see  and  judge  for  vour.self 

GEORGE  SEABORN 
Pendleton,  S.  C.  August,  1855. 


A.*.  F.*.  Mp. 

THE  next  Regular  Communication  of  Pek- 
d  let  on  Lodge,  No.  34,  A.*.  F.\  M.\, 
will  Ire  held  in  the  Lodge  Room,  on  Satur¬ 
day.  March,  22nd,  at 7  o’clock,  P.  M. 

M.  L.  SHARPE,  Sec’ry. 
W.  H.  D.  Gailard,  tv.-,  m.*. 


W.  T.  M.  CAlPHIlfiiL, 

HARNESS  MAKER  &  REPAIRER, 

PENDLETON,  S.  C. 


